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VENERABLE BROTHER: 
Flealth and Apostolic Benediction. 


It has ever been Our most ardent desire that in these 
days of such unbridled literary license, when the world 
is flooded with hurtful publications, men of marked sa- 
gacity should labor for the public welfare by the dif- 
fusion of wholesome literature. That this great work 
was being most zealously prosecuted by Our faithful 
children in North America, We were already aware, 
while an Address which many of them had signed 
and caused to be transmitted to Us, confirms Our con- 
viction of their zeal. 

Assuredly, since it is the spirit of the times that 
people of nearly every condition and rank in life 
seek the pleasure that comes from reading, nothing 
could be more desirable than that such writings should 
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be published and scattered broadcast among the people 
as would not only be read without harm, but would 
even bear the choicest fruitage. 

Hence to all those who labor in a cause at once so 
honorable and fruitful We are moved to extend Our 
hearty congratulations, and to accord to them the tribute 
of well-earned praise; exhorting them at the same 
time to continue to defend the rights of the Church, 
as well as whatever is trife, whatever just, with be- 
coming harmony and prudence. But we hope to treat 
of this matter at another time and soon. 

In the meantime you will give expression to Our 
grateful and kindly sentiments in their behalf, and will 
announce the Apostolic Benediction which We lovingly 
impart to each one of them, as also to yourself as a 
token of heavenly reward. 


Given in Rome, at St. Peter’s, the rath day of De- 
cember, 1894, in the 17th year of our Pontificate. 


LEO P. P. XIII. 





THE QUESTION OF RECONCILIATION. 


QUESTION OF RECONCILIATION BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY. 


By WILLIAM J. D. CROKE. 


N studying the question of Reconciliation between 
Church and State in Italy we need not fear that 
we are spending time to.no purpose. The ques- 
tion is a permanent one: from time*to time it 
* gives promise of actual development, of passing 
from the order of “ questions” to that of facts. Reconciliation 
always exists 7x feri and must eventually exist in fact, unless 
we count upon the certainty of a future chaotic social state 
and the internecine civil and religious war which will betoken 
the days of Antichrist. It is only in such evil times that the 
question would be dead and its discussion untimely; it is 
timely even in the condition of things at present existing in 
Italy; in better days and in any more normal condition of 
things, the question would assume vast proportions and enforce 
its own solution. The trend of the times in Italy should be 
considered in weighing it; so should the current of public 
opinion; the abating of the more general and excessive anti- 
clerical violence; the predominance of moderate opinions. 
Then there are certain minor facts to be taken into account: 
the comments of the newspapers and the falling into line of 
officialdom with the spirit of its masters; the weighty declara- 
tions of the Vatican, and, strange to say, the novelty attaching 
to the public utterance of the name of God by the prime 
minister. There is a rude diapason in the dissolution of three 
offending Catholic syndics for the burlesque offence of object- 
ing to the hoisting of the national flag on the 20th of Septem- 
ber last. 

We have here unquestionably a concatenation of recent 
facts of no slight importance, as their detailing will more fully 
show, but the roots of the question have some depth in the 
past. 

This last aspect has not been sufficiently set in relief by the 
heralds of Reconciliation in the press. 

Unquestionably there has been a lull during late years in 
the state of warfare existing between the Italian Church and 
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State, and it has probably been the more real for having es- 
caped the dangers of publicity. I do not mean that the Italian 
people would have been averse to it; but the anti-clerical sec- 
tion would have been, and their accredited organs would have 
tolerated it with less grace than suits their present humor. 
The bank scandals form an epoch, and Colajannis’ revelations 
deserve the honored name of epoch-making. There was a con- 
sequent sobering, and it has affected the church, partly nega- 
tively inasmuch as it has distracted attention from the skir- 
mishing persecution going on before, setting men’s thoughts in 
new channels, and partly positively inasmuch as the corruption 
revealed set the integrity of Catholics in relief, they having 
been notable for their complete absence. This sobering has 
also been the more real because the less talked about, and 
indeed almost imperceptible; for, whatever be the case else- 
where, in Italy it is in great part true that the less abundant 
the demonstration made, the more thorough is the matter of 
conviction. ; 

Some Catholics call Crispi a commedian, and one hears genu- 
ine anti-clericals calling him a madman. He is neither the one 
nor the other. The reason of these exaggerated estimates is 
the extreme versatility of his policy, to speak euphemistically. 
But great ships of state in many European lands have suffered 
deviation in their political career, and if Signor Crispi was not 
subjected to the early and sudden transformations which befell 
Beaconsfield and Gladstone, he deserves at best but measured 
censure if he has compensated for the lack of direction in his 
political freshness by steering steadily towards conservatism in 
the latter part of his life. 

He has, therefore, recognized that the Papacy is something 
more than a merely resistant and conservative force, and that 
it is, in every sense of the word, an enemy to be reckoned 
with. Hence also, though of late years he has not neglected 
occasional harassing measures, he has somewhat laid aside the 
old fury of anti-clericalism. Moreover, since his coming to 
office the last time, besides the question of the temporal pow- 
er, there was only one serious cause of strife between the gov- 
ernment and the church—the question of the Patriarchate of 
Venice—a legacy of clumsy feud bequeathed to him by his 
antagonist, the preceding minister, Giolitti. It would have 
been indecorous for the armed man to have yielded this point 
of honor to the vanquished Vatican. Yet never was claim more 
ridiculous. In former times,a very exceptional privilege had 
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been granted to an extinct Catholic government, and it was 
therefore purely temporary and particular to those conditions. 
The present government has succeeded neither to its spirit nor 
to its local character, and could only unreasonably claim to in- 
stal the patriarch on its own account. This preposterous de- 
mand was too trivial to be seriously contended for, and the 
issue was only momentous for the moral aspect which the com- 
bat had assumed. Last summer the Giolitti government 
asserted its determination to withhold the exeguaturs, or letters 
of royal recognition, from all newly-appointed Italian bishops 
until the point was won, and the Vatican’s decision that the 
privilege should not be granted created a deadlock. 

It is not easy to admire Signor Crispi’s escape from the 
difficulty ; it did not save forms, but for this very reason it was 
regarded as an olive-branch. The king’s government nominated 
the Pope’s nominee, against whose person and against whose 
nomination such strong objection had been taken, and a royal 
exequatur was finally granted. Other exeguaturs followed. 

About the same time the press announced that the Holy See 
had created a new prefecture apostolic in Erythrea, ordering 
the substitution of Italian for French missionaries. The entire 
liberal press was jubilant. The news was as timely as welcome. 
To the Liberals it seemed a recognition of Italian unity as made 
visible in Africa, and therefore a peace-offering, and as such a 
boon. Everything here takes a French aspect. Nowhere is 
France so truly /a grande nation. The action was interpreted as 
a favor to Italy and as not less of a rebuff to France. The 
Catholic press in its “inspired” parts vainly protested that it 
was the constant policy of the Holy See to depute to colonial 
possessions priests of the protecting European nationality, and 
various instances were cited to this effect. But years of secu- 
larist education and anti-clerical fanfaronnade had engendered 
crass ignorance of ecclesiastical traditions. The same Catholic 
organs pointed out that the interest of souls was the only one 
held in view by the Holy See, and that the fact of calling 
Italians to labor in Erythrea while Italy was at enmity with the 
Papacy was a typical instance of apostolic indifference to human 
interests. But the liberalistic interpretation was a fait accompli, 
and it had a good effect. 

Then came Signor Crispi’s speech. From the applause of 
the audience, as disproportionately reported by the Stefani 
agency, and from subsequent comments, it would seem to have 
been his apotheosis. In 1884, when Naples had been ravaged 
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with cholera, King Humbert and Cardinal Sanfelice had taken 
an active and heroic part in allaying the evils of the scourge, 
and it constitutes one of the best-founded claims of the im- 
mense popularity of both. It was determined to consecrate the 
memory by a lasting memorial. An inscription was erected re- 
cording the fact, and Signor Crispi honored the occasion of its 
uncovering by his presence. He took occasion, from the union 
of prelate and king in the act of heroism, to point out the right- 
fulness of union between church and state, and he called upon 
the former to unite with the latter in the defence of the father- 
land against subversive sects. He concluded, to the surprise of 
all, with an invocation of the aid of God. An ardent discussion 
was raised in the press as to the nature of the God invoked, 
and an article in the 7riduna, said to have originated with the 
prime minister himself, explained the expression in a moderate 
manner. But the circumstances of the case and the appeal 
made to the Catholic Italian majority sufficiently indicated to 
what God the destinies of Italy are ultimately to be entrusted, 
if she is to escape shipwreck. 

So far the main facts of the case. 

One is not justified in dealing with intentions either in an 


arbitrary or unauthorized way. What I say of Signor Crispi’s 
intentions is drawn from a trustworthy source. He has been 
manceuvring with the Vatican for a long time past, and the two 
facts last related are simply a public demonstration of his ten- 
dency. He is supposed to have taken alarm at the Milan elec- 
tions in June, when the results were as follows: 


Radicals, . ; ; ; : 7,961. 
Catholics, ' ‘ , : . §,275. 
Moderates, . ‘ : ‘ , 4,889. 
Socialists, ‘ ; , . 1,905. 
Anarchists, . . ; ; ‘ 600. 


Last February he told the Chamber of Deputies that the 
king was “the symbol of unity and the ark of salvation,” but 
there is little doubt that if the ark failed in efficacy Signor 
Crispi would place his faith in the next best symbol that suc- 
ceeded it. Still, in the present condition of things he strenu- 
ously upholds the monarchy. He sees it threatened by Radi- 
calism, Republicanism, Socialism, and Anarchism, practically 
weakened and morally disavowed by the abstention of the mil- 
lions of Catholics who, obeying the pontifical directions, are 
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neither electors nor elected. Were they to rally, they would form 
an essentially conservative force and the safety of the cause 
would be assured. But there is an indispensable condition to 
the pacification which would result in their going to the urns: 
the Sovereign Pontiff’s repeated and insistent claims to plenary 
independence by means of temporal sovereignty. It is in pro- 
test against his dispossession of the temporal power that the zon 
.xpedit debars Catholics from voting. The measure is intrinsi- 
cally bound up with the principle of papal independence, in fact 
if not in theory. Thus, if they were to vote, their support would 
be given to the power residing in the Quirinal in possession of 
the conquered papal territory. The Pope declines to play into 
the hands of his enemies, and the on expedit will continue in 
force as a momentous protest and efficient measure. Signor 
Crispi’s negotiations with the Vatican have all tended to the 
removal of this prohibitory measure. On his part he offers such 
secondary concessions as could be contained in a pacific policy 
founded on relative friendship between irreconcilable antagon- 
ists. He would engage to cease from the persecution which has 
wearied but not broken the Catholicism. of Italy. 

The compromise as such has not been accepted by the 
Vatican. The removal of the prohibition to vote occupies the 
same place in the desires and needs of the Quirinal as the rec- 
ognition of territorial independence in the desires and needs of 
the Holy See. Not even a multitude of minor concessions, 
nor an entire policy of peace, could be equal in value to the 
favor sought in its removal. There is no just proportion 
between the advantages sought and offered by the prime 
minister. The question, therefore, remains where it was before. 
But if he be willing to follow pacific lines, the Vatican, I am 
informed, is disposed to suspend hostilities in part, to make 
fewer protests, to abstain from demonstrations which would 
provoke reprisals, and to await events; but always in the ex- 
pectation and hope that matters may mend radically. Each 
party is tired of war and desirous of peace, and failing to 
obtain the main point of contention, to suspend hostilities as 
pernicious to itself. If Signor Crispi wishes, it is in his power 
to establish a 7ruce of God with the Vatican, as with the parlia- 
ment. 

The negotiations are said to have been carried on through 
Monsignor Carini, canon of Saint Peter’s and first custodian of 
the Vatican Library, a man of vast learning and in great favor 
with Leo XIII. His father was a Garibaldian and general of 
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the forces at Perugia during Leo’s rule there, and a warm 
friendship during life happily resulted in the archbishop’s re- 
ceiving him into the church on his death-bed. Monsignor 
Carini is a frequent visitor at Signor Crispi’s house, and is a 
friend as well as a fellow-countryman of the Sicilian prime 
minister. The negotiations concerning Erythrea were carried 
out by the minutante, or secretary, for Eastern affairs in the 
Congregation of Propaganda. 

Considering these negotiations for peace on the part of the 
Garibaldian and anti-clerical premier of modern Italy, expressive 
as they are of surrender, we cannot help thinking that Signor 
Crispi has set out on the way to Canossa. True, he is still 
very far from that celebrated castle, but he has unquestionably 
made some steps on the way. I say this in the fullest realiza- 
tion of a possible change of attitude on his part, because it is 
certain that any such change of attitude would result in the 
customary illsuccess. The favorite of Garibaldi, become a 
royalist, after a long tenure of the reins of supreme power, has 
had to beg the old Vampire to save the newly-modelled state 
for the creation, but not for the maintenance, of which the 
united efforts of Garibaldians and Royalists have proved suffi- 
cient. 

The attitude of the government during the coming months, 
while showing what success has been achieved by the prime 
minister, will probably reveal the final phase of the question. 
In the promised destruction of the Pia Casa dei Catecument it 
may be that we have the revenge following upon failure. 

In writing the present article I have consulted a staunch 
Liberal, who told me, among other things, that every effort for 
reconciliation which has been made hitherto has enjoyed the 
effective patronage of Queen Margherita, who is very strongly 
disposed to peace and not less willing to use her great in- 
fluence in that direction. He assured me, moreover, that pacific 
proposals on the part of the government would obtain a pre- 
ponderant majority probably in the parliament, and certainly in 
the senate, and would, moreover, realize the ardent wish of the 
overwhelming majority of Italians. 

The fact was improbable at no time, and is more probable 
than ever now. The growing organization and increasing fer- 
vor of Catholics; the disillusioning which has followed the failure 
of unitarian and secularist ideals; the influence of the pacific 
attitude to the Vatican on the part of France, Germany, and 
Russia; the pressure of political and national interests; the 
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tactics and necessities of the war against subversive pasties; 
the truthful revelations which time has, brought; the acceptance 
given the latest phase of the question; the majestic character 
of the Pontificate itself, are all signs and tendencies that go far 
to make Italy recognize that its real interest is to make peace 
with the great spiritual power which it is its traditional and 
unique glory to possess in its midst. The efforts of the Liberals 
will be met with enthusiasm by the Catholics. The success of 
any peace policy will depend upon the fulness of its acceptance 
by the Liberals. The Holy See, being the offended party, has 
taken up a defensive attitude, from which it cannot recede with- 
out difficulty. What is required is a strong hand in the govern- 
ment or the stronger force of facts. Those who are acquainted 
with Italy know that a peace once inaugurated would grow 
apace. It is the singular European country which has never 
had a religious war, though it has been the seat of dangerous 
and widespread heresy and of the Supreme Pontificate. Italians 
are, for the most part, essentially tolerant and submissive to 
existing conditions. The advent of peace would be marked 
with the revival of prosperity for Italy. Freed from the em- 
barrassments which its short-sighted polity had imposed upon 
it, rid of the military incubus which it must support as a de- 
fence of its present unity, strong with the moral influence of 
the Papacy reposing in its heart and inevitably profiting the 
chosen land of its destiny, there is every ground for the hope 
that it would see a new and fuller realization than was ever be- 
fore made of the prayer of her saints and pious people in all 
ages: Fiat pax in circuitu tuo ct abundantia in turribus tuts. 











THE Rosary House, STOCKHOLM, 


CATHOLICISM IN SCANDINAVIA. 


By Most REv. FRANCIS JANSSENS, D.D. 


three Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, Swe- 

den, and Norway, are perhaps a terra incognita, 

and it may be of interest to them to learn 

some few details, taken at random, about these 
northern countries of Europe. 

Sweden is the most populous kingdom of the three, contain- 
ing a population of about four and one-half millions, whilst Den- 
mark and Norway have each about two millions. Sweden and 
Norway are governed by the same king—at present Oscar, a 
descendant of Bernadotte, one of the generals of Napoleon I. 
Norway, though governed by the same king, is free and inde- 
pendent of Sweden; it has its own legislature, laws, flag, army, 
navy, money, and import duties. The King of Sweden is recog- 
nized only there when he is crowned King of Norway, and he 
is obliged to spend some months every year in Norway. The 
Norwegians desire no closer union with Sweden; on the contrary 
last summer they agitated the question of having their own 
ministersm@and consuls abroad, independently of those who 
now represent the two kingdoms together. The two countries 
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are separated by the Scandinavian mountains, and the Norwe- 
gian government carefully keeps up the broad avenue cnt in 
the forest to mark the division line. 

During the last year many travellers, who had already visited 
middle and southern Europe, directed their steps to its northern 
portion, and were delighted by the beauty of the magnificent 
scenery of land and water, of coasts and mountains and fjérds. 
The inland route through Southern Sweden is a wonderful piece 
of engineering, due to the genius of the famous Ericsson, of 
American renown. The great Werner and Vetter and some 
smaller lakes, the Gotha and Motala rivers, are made navigable by 
means of canals and of seventy-four locks, built of granite, which 
connect the Cattegat with the Baltic Sea, connecting also the two 
principal cities of the kingdom, Géteborg and Stockholm. Géte- 
borg has become well known these last years by its vast increase 
of commerce and population, and not less so by a new system 
for the suppression of drunkenness, originated in that city and 
called the Géteborg system. Few drunkards are seen in the 
city; all the saloons are controlled by a committee of gentle- 
men under the supervision of the city government. These gen- 
tlemen locate the saloons, control and appoint the barkeepers ; 
great placards are placed on the walls which show the evils of 
drunkenness and admonish the frequenters to abstinence or 
moderation. 

The revenues derived from the traffic, excepting five per 
cent. of the net gains, fall to the city treasury, and are applied 
to the erection and maintenance of beautiful and substantial 
school-houses, hospitals, and orphanages; to the laying out and 
keeping up of public parks, and to the improving of the city 
generally, making Géteborg one of the cleanest and prettiest 
cities in Europe. The trip by boat from Géteborg to Stock- 
holm takes nearly three ful) days. It is exceedingly interesting 
to the traveller for the beauty of scenery, and because it gives 
him an insight into the character and the customs of the 
Swedish people. The Swedes of the better class are of an 
amiable and gentle disposition, fond of pleasure and of flowers, 
and polite to the stranger who comes among them. They par- 
take more of the character of the French than of their nearer 
neighbor the German, and they prefer to learn the language of 
the former rather than of the latter. We noticed on the fin- 
gers of some ladies one, two, or three plain gold rings, and 
were told that it is the custom to give one when the lady is en- 
gaged to be married, she receives the second at the marriage 
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ceremony, and puts on a third when she is mother of her first 
child; she does not add any more for the following. 

When looking at the quantity and the variety of things 
spread out for dinner and supper, it would not be rash to sup- 
pose the Swedes are fond of eating and drinking. Before 
beginning the regular courses served at these meals, probably to 
stimulate the appetite, they help themselves first from a table 
on which is placed what they call smérbréd ; smér means but- 
ter; bréd, of course, bread. But smérbréd is a misnomer, for 
the bread and butter is the smallest portion of the table, which 
holds a variety of cold meats, of salted or smoked fish, and 
of cheeses (I counted once thirty different dishes for the smér- 
bréd), all of which may be washed down by as much gin and 
kiimmel as one desires to take, without extra charge. When the 
smérbréd, to which. each one helps himself, is partaken of, the 
more substantial courses of warm victuals are passed around. 
The Swedes are so polite to the ladies that they charge them 
one-third less than gentlemen for the price of dinner. At the 
railroad stations where the train stops for meals the meals are 
not served by waiters, but each one takes his plate, with the 
necessary implements, and helps himself from the various dishes 
placed without stint on a large table. When time is limited to 
fifteen or twenty minutes, this proceeding, whilst novel, is very 
commendable and acceptable to the traveller. 

The scenery on this three days’ trip is grand and replete with 
variety. On the first day, whilst the boat passes throagh a 
series of locks, the traveller, preceded by a guide, may take a 
two hours’ walk along the bank of the Gotha river, which near 
to its connecting point with the Werner lake casts itself down 
through the majestic Frollhaittan falls, called the Niagara of 
Europe. The falls are neither as grand nor as wide as our 
American celebrity, but they are considered the finest falls in 
Europe, and are well worth visiting. Further on the boat stops 
at Wadsena, renowned for an old castle, but more worthy of in- 
terest to the Catholic on account of the old convent, still in ex- 
istence, in which St. Bridget of Sweden died and was buried. 
The only native Swedish priest, an old man, has built a little 
chapel in honor of the saint near to this convent, where he says 
Mass for half a dozen Catholics who still cling to the faith. 

On the same route—whilst it takes the boat one hour to 
pass another series of locks—an old monastery church may be 
visited at Vreta, where several of the old Swedish kings lie 
buried and where are placed against the walls the remains of 
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statues of Christ and of his saints, torn from their niches and 
broken by the iconoclasts of the sixteenth century. Stockholm 
is a lovely city, surrounded by rocky upheavals and fjérds of 
great beauty; and intersected by many canals. The city is rich 
in monuments, old churches, a national museum, a magnificent 
palace for the king, a zodlogical garden and the Skanze, which 
represents the dwellings, utensils, and costumes of different por- 


BISHOP JOHANNES VON EUCH. 


tions of the kingdom. The Swedes call Stockholm the Paris 
of the North, and it seems to be a city of amusement and plea- 
sure. In summer every one who does not go toa country 
house—and even families of small means leave the city for three 
or four months—is seen at the many saloons, where in open 
gardens they listen to delightful music and sip Swedish arrack 
punch. The capital of Norway, Christiania, presents little of 
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interest except its magnificent bays and fjérds, and we leave to 
others to describe the grand Atlantic coast scenery and the ia- 
jand lakes of Norway. We also left to others the pleasure of 
travelling to the North Cape to behold the midnight sun setting 
and rising almost at the same hour. It is very pleasant to have 
a long day of it in summer, but what of the long night in win- 
ter? <A priest, who during six years labored among a very 
small congregation at Hammersfest, told me that for more than 
two months in the year he had just enough of daylight, with- 
out needing the artificial means of candle or oil, to say his Lit- 
tle Hours, provided he placed himself near the window. 

Christianity was partially introduced into Sweden during the 
ninth century by the holy Bishop Ansgar, the Apostle of 
Northern Germany, and it was fully established in the eleventh 
century by St. Canute, King of Denmark, who also established 
it in that kingdom and in Norway. 

The three Scandinavian kingdoms, which in olden times were 
usually at war with one another, were united into one kingdom 
by the Union of Calmar in the fourteenth century, under the 
King of Denmark as the head. Christian II., in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, was a cruel king. He beheaded many 
of the Swedish nobles, among others the father of Gustaf Wasa. 
This Gustaf Wasa availed himself of Protestantism to shake off 
the dominion of Denmark and to proclaim himself King of 
Sweden. At the end of the same century, Charles 1X. used the 
same means to dethrone his Catholic brother, Sigismund, and 
to usurp his place. As a matter of course, Gustaf Wasa began 
and Charles finished taking all the properties belonging to the 
church and to the monasteries, and kept them for themselves 
and their followers. 

In Denmark the political power and the landed property were 
divided between the bishops and the nobility. Christian II. 
took Lutheranism as a pretext to break down the political 
power of the bishops and to confiscate all ecclesiastical proper- 
ty. His work was continued by his son, Christian III., and al- 
ready before the middle of the sixteenth century laws were 
passed by which the clergy were banished from the country, 
and Catholics were debarred from holding office and deprived of 
their hereditary rights. Norway, which remained united to Den- 
mark until the reorganization of Europe in 1814, followed its 
example and lost the faith in a similar manner. The people 
fell almost unawares into the doctrines and practices of Lutheran. 
ism. The government translated the Roman Liturgy into the 
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vernacular, but left its substance almost untouched. Confession 
was abolished, priests were allowed to marry, communion was 
administered under two forms, but the order of archbishops and 
bishops was retained. They are, however, appointed by the 
king, who thus becomes the spiritual head, and they are considered 
as superintendents and not as possessing any special power by 
virtue of their consecration. Even to-day the altar is adorned 
with a large crucifix, six tall candlesticks, and lighted candles ; 
the Mass is, in a great measure, the same as according to the 
Roman rite, and the minister wears the chasuble with the cross 
on the back, and the ceremonies of baptism are almost identi- 
cal: the sign of the cross is made over the child, which is bap- 
tized by a threefold pouring of the water. Baptism adminis- 
tered by a Lutheran minister in the three kingdoms is looked 
upon as valid, and the three vicars apostolic assured us that con- 
verts so baptized are not rebaptized conditionally. 

These three northern bishops, whom we visited in our travels, 
were exceedingly kind. They extended to us a most hearty 
welcome and furnished us with much of the information con- 
tained in this article, for which they will please accept our most 
cordial thanks. 

The Scandinavian kingdoms resisted the march of religious 
freedom longer than most European nations. Until within the 
present generation no religious denomination was tolerated ex- 
cept Lutheranism, which even unto this day is the acknowl- 
edged religion of each state. 

In Denmark Catholic service was allowed in the private 
chapels of the ambassadors of France, Spain, and Austria, who 
resided in the capital. Owing to the many Catholic soldiers in 
the pay of the government this privilege was extended in 1686 
to the fortress Fredericia. The law of 1849 granted freedom 
of worship to all dissenters from the state religion, and it was 
from that date that any effort towards Catholic missions could 
be attempted. A few Catholics, mostly immigrants, were scat- 
tered here and there, and when in 1860 the present vicar apos- 
tolic was sent as a newly ordained priest to Denmark, he found 
but 5 priests, 675 Catholics, and two schools numbering go 
pupils. The kingdom was erected into a prefecture in 1869, and 
in 1892 into a vicariate apostolic, with Monseigneur John von 
Euch as vicar apostolic and titular bishop in partibus infidelium. 
Monseigneur von Euch is a man of great talent and of most im- 
posing and pleasing appearance; he is universally esteemed by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. The Danes possess a firmer 
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and more steady character than their northern brethren, and con- 
versions have been more frequent and are more reliable. The 
poor, of course, have the Gospel preached to them, and heed 
the invitation; but many others, who by their social position 
or learning wield great influence, have entered the fold with 
them. The small number of Catholics, 675 in 1860, has risen, 
principally through conversions, to the respectable number of 
near 6,000 in 1894, with about 1,000 children in the Catholic 
schools. Copenhagen is a beautiful city and most favorably 
situated on the Sund. Its population, as it is with all capital 
cities, has vastly increased these last years. The government 

is finishing very extensive 








works to make the city a 
free harbor; this is attract- 
ing commerce and shipping, 
and will still add to its al- 
ready large population. The 
energetic bishop does not 
remain idle, but keeps pace 
with this progress, and two 
more churches have recent- 
ly been built to give the 
city population a better and 
easier opportunity to attend 
to its religious duties. The 
so-called cathedral of the 
bishop is a very modest 
building without steeple— 
steeples on Catholic church- 
es were prohibited until 
within the last years—and 
his episcopal palace so-call- 








ed, an appendix to the rear 
of the church, is of still more 
modest dimensions, and whilst fully in accordance with the pov- 
erty of his means, it is far from being in accordance with the 
dignity of his office. The bishop is assisted in his work by 36 
priests, one-half of whom are Jesuits, who, besides parish work, 
attend to two colleges, one in Ordrup, the other in Copenhagen. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph from Chambéry are already some 
years in the country and God has greatly prospered their work. 
They possess a very large convent in the capital, which serves 
for mother-house, novitiate, schools French and Danish, and 


THE PARISH PRIEST OF FREDERIKSHALD. 
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hospital; they number one hundred sisters in the mother-house, 
and about sixty more in their other convents. 

Besides these Sisters of St. Joseph there are a few of an- 
other order, and some brothers. For a good many years a 
weekly paper has defended the interests of the church. The 
best proof that the church is making itself felt in the hearts of 
the people is afforded by the fact that of the 18 secular priests 
12 are natives of the soil, as well as the 4 ecclesiastical students, 
and the religious orders of women count about 40 sisters born 
in the country. Great hopes for conversions had been placed on 
the marriage of the third son of the Danish king with the 
Catholic Princess Marie, of the house of Orleans; but the re- 
sult has been disappointing. It was stated at the time of this 
marriage that the conditions required by the church for mixed 
marriages had been complied with, yet the three children of 
this union, all boys, have been baptized by a Lutheran 
minister. 

The great drawback and the most burdensome cross of the 
good bishop is poverty in worldly goods. In the early days of 
Christianity poverty seemed not to hinder the rapid progress of 
religion, and St. Francis Xavier accomplished the conversion 
of thousands and thousands without any money to his credit; 
but somehow or other it is the experience of modern mission- 
aries, even of the most zealous, that money is a necessary 
adjunct to the grace of God. And so in Denmark the lack of 
this precious aid makes it difficult to keep up what is done, 
and still more difficult to extend the work that should be done. 
Yet the Lord has been good, conversions are increasing, and 
the future of the Church in Denmark becomes daily brighter. 
The vicar apostolic has charge also of the island of Iceland in 
Europe and of Greenland in America, but so far he has not 
been able to send a priest to those far-away and cold countries. 

The Catholic religion and its adherents had been proscribed 
in Sweden for nearly two centuries when, in 1789, the king 
allowed Catholics to live in the kingdom and publicly to exer- 
cise their religion. In 1860 the law which punished with ban- 
ishment and privation of patrimony whomsoever should abjure 
Lutheranism, was abolished. Previous to 1873 marriages per- 
formed by dissenting ministers were illegal; in fact, no one not 
confirmed in the Lutheran faith could legally be married. 
Lutheranism still remains the official state religion, but of late 
all religious denominations are tolerated and enjoy full liberty 
to exercise their rites. 

VOL, Lx.—38 
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Bernadotte, born in Pau, Southern France, a marshal and 
prince of the French Empire under Napoleon I., was elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden in 1810, but as soon as he landed on 
Swedish territory he had to abjure Catholicity and to embrace 
Lutheranism. His son Oscar, who as a child had been reared 
a Catholic, followed his father’s evil example. Oscar married 
Josephine, daughter of Eugene Beauharnais, the son of the 
Empress Josephine, the lawful wife of Napoleon. She remained 
a faithful Catholic, and was universally esteemed and beloved by 
the people. She favored, in as far as she could, her few Catho- 
lic subjects. She founded and endowed an asylum for thirty 
poor widows—Catholic or non-Catholic—placing the asylum un- 
der a mixed administration, with the proviso that it be under 
the care of the Sisters of St. Elizabeth. 

Already in 1783 a vicariate apostolic, embracing Sweden 
and Norway, had been established by the Holy See, but with 
no visible results, for it was only in 1837 that the first Catholic 
church was built in the kingdom. In 1868 Norway was made 
a separate apostolic prefecture, and in 1892, simultaneously 
with the erection of Norway and Denmark into a vicariate, 
Sweden obtained a vicar apostolic in the person of Right 
Rev. Albert Bitter, who was consecrated bishop zm partibus 
infidelium. The number of Catholics in Sweden is about 1,500; 
probably one-third are natives and converts; 800 live in the 
city of Stockholm, and the balance, 700, are scattered here and 
there over a vast territory and among a population of more 
than four and one-half millions. The bishop and his clergy are 
very zealous for Christian education; their resources are ex- 
ceedingly limited, yet each parish possesses a Catholic school. 
Thus they retain the faith in the Catholic families and add 
some few by conversion to the church. There are a. dozen 
priests and three orders of sisterhoods to assist the bishop in 
his vast diocese. Their trials are great and so is their poverty; 
but they bear up bravely. If they reap little comfort, and at 
times bitter disappointment in this world, they may reasonably 
expect a very bountiful reward in the next. 

When passing through Géteborg we looked for the Catholic 
church; few people seemed to be aware there existed such a 
building ; at last we found it. The exterior presents no beauty 
nor architectural style, neither has it any steeple; the interior, 
however, is beautifully decorated. It is in charge of two Jesuit 
fathers, who also attend to the neighboring missions. The 
capital, Stockholm, has two churches. One is under the care of 
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the Jesuits; the building possesses no special attraction, but is 
favorably situated in the heart of the city and well attended, 
especially in winter. The ambassadors for the two kingdoms 
reside in Stockholm; several represent Catholic countries and 
add respectability to this church. The cathedral is situated 
on a high hill and in a poor neighborhood. It is not a 
large but a very beautiful building. It was erected by the 
present vicar apostolic from alms, principally obtained from 
friends and benefactors in Germany. It is exceedingly neat 
and chaste in design; its interior furnishing corresponds with the 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF FREDERIKSHALD. 


style of the church, the decorations and stained-glass windows 
display great artistic taste, and everything is kept scrupulously 
clean. The good sisters, who live in the same building with 
the bishop and keep a school and orphanage, sing in the choir. 
We said one of the parochial Masses on Sunday ; the attendance 
was small, the singing by the sisters most devotional; the 
choice and execution of their church music rivalled any we 
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ever heard. The beauty of the building, the solemn services, 
and the impressive music attract many Protestants and often 
result in conversions. The church is slowly, though steadily 
progressing; but the scarcity of means and of priests, and the 
emotional and unsteady character of the Swedes, are serious 
drawbacks to the spread of the Catholic faith. 

By royal decree of 1842 the few Catholics of Christiania, 
Norway, obtained a special permission to constitute themselves 
into a congregation under the management of a priest. The 
law of 1845 granted to all dissenters, among them the Catho- 
lics, the liberty to observe their religious rites, yet forbade 
Jesuits and men of religious orders to exercise sacred functions. 
Civilly, dissenters and Catholics remained excluded from nearly 
all public offices until the year 1894, when the exclusion was 
restricted to the king’s ministers and to all public-school teach- 
ers. These teachers are required by law to teach the Lutheran 
religion to the pupils, and, as a natural consequence, the law 
must exact their adhesion to that particular denomination. 
Still, children of dissenters, at the request of their parents, are 
not obliged to assist at religious instruction. Moreover, dis- 
senters are allowed to erect and control their own schools and 
teach their own tenets during school hours, and the parents 
are exempt from the special school-tax if their children fre- 
quent a school which is conformable to certain reasonable 
state regulations. Marriages of Catholics, or between a Catho- 
lic and a non-Catholic, are subject to certain regulations, which, 
on the whole, are not unfair. Though the Chambers still cling 
to Lutheranism as a state religion, they are inclined to deal 
liberally with all dissenters. The Catholic Church in the king- 
dom remained in a languishing condition; she possessed but 
one church in Christiania, built in 1856, and a handful of 
members, mostly foreign immigrants, until the year 1869, when 
Pius IX. erected Norway into an apostolic prefecture with a 
French priest, Father Bernard, as prefect apostolic. From that 
time dates a period of constant though slow progress. 

In Norway, no more than in America, are conversions made 
by the wholesale; the reaping is rather a slow but steady glean- 
ing of scattered ears of grain. A priest, stationed in a large 
territory with but a few dozen Catholics under his ministration, 
requires the patience of a saint and much strength of character 
not to lose courage when gathering in the stray sheep one by 
one, and sometimes at long intervals, into the true fold of the 
Lord. I visited the pretty town of Frederikshald, where the 
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cousin of a friend was pastor. The surroundings of the town 
are grand; waterfalls hurry down from the mountains and 
through a chain of lakes along the valley, the Tisdal; the city 
is overlooked by the fortress, in olden times considered impreg- 
nable, and near it a monument has been erected by the Swedes 
in honor of Charles XII. This Swedish king, whilst leading a 
brave attack on city and fortress, was struck dead by the 
Norwegian troops, who were fighting for liberty and country. 
On the monument a Latin verse records that this brave king 
knew not how to retreat, but knew how to die. The congregation 
of Frederikshald is in possession of a nice but half-finished and 
small church, and of a little frame convent, where some Sisters 
of St. Joseph brave the cold in the winter, and poverty nearly 
the whole year round, in order to nurse the sick and to teach 
a few children. The good pastor, whose smiling face has made 
friends with the whole town, and whose choir is made up three- 
fourths of Lutherans, is the spiritual ruler over just forty 
members, and his neighbor at Frederikstadt, about thirty 
miles distant, ministers to only twenty. It is hard and trying 
to be able and willing to serve two or four thousand souls and 
to have but twenty or forty under one’s care and ministration. 
So there are many other parishes in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark where priests find an insufficient field for their zeal, 
and where they must and do keep their souls in patience until 
the Lord give them a reward greater than to priests who 
labor for thousands of Catholics. In 1887 Father Bernard was 
succeeded by Father Fallize, a Luxemburger, who in his 
country fulfilled the office of vicar-general and of state deputy. 
There were then 8 stations, 4 houses of sisters, and about 700 
Catholics in the whole kingdom. The 15th of March, 1892, 
Leo XIII. erected Norway into an apostolic vicariate and ap- 
pointed Father Fallize vicar apostolic, who was consecrated 
bishop of some extinct oriental see. The Catholic religion is 
steadily on the increase, and has doubled its number by con- 
versions taken from various classes of society, who seem sym- 
pathetic for the old Mother Church, whom they should never 
have deserted. At present there are 11 parishes. Each one has 
a Catholic school attached, frequented by many non-Catholic 
children, who are often the cause of the conversion of the 
whole family. There are 9 houses of sisters, among whom 12 
natives, who devote themselves to all good works; they teach 
the children, nurse the sick, care for the poor, and give an ex- 
ample of heroic charity and piety to all. Seventeen priests, 
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only two of whom are natives, assist the energetic bishop in 
his extensive and laborious missions. May God send him some 
more reapers for the field of the Lord, and add thereto the 
necessary funds to sustain his clergy and to establish and keep 
up the works of religion! The bishop has erected a printing 
press to print catechisms and devotional books in the 
Norwegian language; the same press issues a weekly paper, 
called St. Olaf. This short report shows that there is life and 
activity in those cold Northern countries, and any one who pos- 
sesses some surplus means, and has the spread of our holy 
religion at heart, will do a good work by helping the zealous 
Bishops of Christiania, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. They rely 
almost entirely on the alms from the Propagation of Faith, 
which are entirely inadequate, and these worthy bishops fre- 
quently have to take the beggar’s staff in hand in order to 
solicit help from kind friends in other countries. 





FOR THEE THE JOYS THAT CROSS THE TIDE. 
By EDWARD DOYLE. 


‘» H, while my baby sleeps, what fancies rise! 


Cease, Zephyr! hold thy breath; nor move 
thine eyes. 

Lo! angels deem her sleep auroral skies, 
And float thereunder from the crescent’s beams. 
Oh! God be praised that, while with woe earth teems, 
It is on Gideon’s Fleece my infant lies— 
O Beatrice! my love spreads azure-wide 
Above thy slumber, and, star-lighted, reaches 
The Father whom no soul in vain beseeches. 
It craves for thee the joys that cross the tide, 
When the dark seas that roar along Life’s beaches, 
With threat of chaos, hear God and divide. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 
By REV, CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER X. 


Break-up at the Seminary.—Professors take Alarm—Fesuits in Disguise. — 
Wattson and Donnelly dismissed —McVickar withdraws.— Walworth, 
McMaster, and Wadhams cross over to Rome. 


HE trial and degradation of Bishop Onderdonk, 

of New York, was a substantial triumph for the 

Evangelical party in the Protestant Episcopal 

Church. It effected in the United States in 

" Many respects what the condemnation of Ward 

had brought about in England, although accomplished by dif- 

ferent means. In England it was a square, open fight. It was 

made evident that the Mother Church there would not tolerate 

any further advance of Tractarianism, and this spirit prevailed 

even amongst High-churchmen of every variety of color and 

degree. The High-churchmen in the United States, however, 

had not taken so much alarm. Hitherto they had resisted all 

the efforts of evangelicals to meddle with the situation of things 

at the General Seminary. They had with great unanimity sus- 

tained the ordination of Arthur Carey, believing that all the 

leanings of Carey towards Roman Catholic doctrine and 

customs were at least things to be tolerated in the same way 

that the leaning of . evangelicals towards the doctrines and 
fashions of dissenters found tolerance. 

So confident were the High-church bishops of maintaining 
the toleration that they desired for their own views and for a 
very large latitude in those views, that they ventured some- 
times to indulge in a very humorous vein when dealing with 
the alarm felt by the opposite party. This sportive mood dis- 
played itself sometimes even in their General Conventions. In 
the convention held at Philadelphia in October, 1844, Bishop 
Chase presiding, it was proposed to send certain questions to the 
faculty of the Chelsea General Seminary in order to ascertain if 
Tractarianism was not propagated at that institution with the 
connivance and even with the open aid of some of its pro- 
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fessors. From the autobiography of Professor Turner (page 
192) we learn that forty questions were prepared and for- 
warded from the House of Bishops. 

Some of these questions ran as follows: 

“Are the Oxford tracts adopted as text-books in the 
seminary? Are they publicly or privately recommended to the 
students? Is TZract 90 used as a text-book, or (so) recom- 
mended ?” 

“Are the works of the Rev. Dr. Pusey, Messrs. Newman, 
Keble, Palmer, Ward, and Massingberd, or any of them, used 
as text-books, or publicly or privately recommended in the 
seminary ?”’ 

“ Are the superstitious practices of the Romish Church, such 
as the use or worship of the crucifix, of images of saints, and 
the invocation of the Blessed Virgin, and other saints, adopted, 
or publicly or privately recommended in the seminary ?” 

The questions just given emanated unquestionably from 
spirits of the Low-church type. They are ridiculous when the 
character of any of the professors of the seminary in my day 
is taken into account. How much fun was to be found among 
the right reverend bishops convened at Philadelphia may be 
gathered from the following questions, which were put in to 
serve as foils to the mischievous thrusts of the Low-church pre- 
lates : 

“Is Calvinism, comprehending what are known as the ‘ five 
points,’ so taught or recommended? Is any one of the five 
points so taught or recommended ?” 

“Are the works of Toplady, of Thomas Scott, and John 
Newton, and Blunt on the Articles, or any of them, used as 
text-books, or publicly or privately recommended to the 
students of the seminary?” 

There is not so much fun in some of the other questions 
which intimate at the seminary the teaching of rationalism. 
These seem to be aimed chiefly at Professor Turner. There 
cannot be the slightest justice in them. Out of deep respect 
for the memory of that learned scholar and truly good man, I 
deeply regret them. They belong, however, to the history of 
the time, they are quoted by himself in his autobiography; no 
call of delicacy requires me to leave them out. 

“Is the German system of rationalism—that is, of rejecting 
everything mysterious in the doctrines and institutions of the 
Gospel, and making human reason the sole umpire in theology, 
adopted or so recommended in the seminary? Are German or 
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other authors who support that system adopted as text-books, 
or so recommended as guides of theological opinion?” 

Had the opponents of Bishop Onderdonk left his private 
character unassailed, they would have gained nothing in their war 
against the seminary or the stout old Bishop of New York, 
who was a champion too doughty for any honorable weapons 
which they could bring to bear upon him. 

As it was, however, they conceived that they had scored for 
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PROFESSOR SAMUEL H. TURNER. 


the time being a substantial triumph in accomplishing his de- 
gradation and suspension. Many churchmen who had stood by 
the bishop in defence of Carey were not prepared to justify, nor 
willing to appear before the public as justifying, all that was 
proved against the bishop on his trial. They felt humiliated in 
his humiliation. They felt demoralized and in a way discour- 
aged. They became afraid to identify themselves with him in 
anything, even in what they believed to be right. 
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All this made a great difference with matters at the semi- 
nary. Our principal defender, the Bishop of New York, had 
now become defenceless. Those professors there who were either 
friendly to us or naturally indisposed to listen to anything which 
could disturb the seminary now became timid. They would 
gladly have shielded Tractarian students, but dared not. Pro- 
fessor Ogilby, on the other hand, though professedly a High- 
churchman and intolerant towards dissenters, was in his way a 
good deal of an Orangeman and always ready for a fight against 
anything that was really Catholic. He was now ready to take 
the lead in purifying the seminary of all Romanism. He soon 
succeeded in making things lively at Chelsea. He took it 
into his head that there was an organized party both in the 
seminary and outside, including clergy, whose object was te 
Romanize the Episcopalian Church. 

One day near the close of December, 1844, Professor Ogilby 
sent for one of the students named Wattson, of the middle class, 
and accused him and several other: students of being engaged 
in this conspiracy. The manner in which this suspicion arose I 
never knew until lately. The particulars have been furnished 
me by Wattson’s own son, the Rev. Lewis Wattson, of King- 
ston, N. Y., with permission to use his communication freely. 
His father, Joseph N. Wattson, one day jokingly said to Pres- 
cott, who subsequently became a member of the English Socie- 
ty of St. John the Evangelist, known in the Anglican Church 
as the Cowley Fathers: “Don’t you know, Prescott, that there 
is a number of Jesuit students in disguise here at the General, 
and that when they have made all the converts they can, they 
are going openly to Rome themselves?” Prescott took the joke 
in dead earnest and reported it to the dean. Upon this Watt- 
son was Called up before the dean. In due course of time he, and 
another student named Donnelly, of the same class, namely, that 
of 1846, were publicly tried upon charges founded upon this 
misconception. They were acquitted for want of sufficient proofs, 
but for all that they were quietly dismissed. 

The other students implicated by name in this supposed plot 
were Taylor, Platt, McVickar, and myself. Of these Platt was 
a graduate belonging to the diocese of Western New York and 
already in orders. Of Taylor I have no special recollections, 
though he belonged to my class. I find his name included in 
a list of alleged conspirators named by McVickar in a letter 
written at the time to my friend Wadhams, afterwards Bishop 
of Ogdensburg. This letter I have given nearly in full in my 
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Reminiscences of Wadhams. I myself was at the time not in 
the seminary, although nominally a student still. I was resid- 
ing during the latter part of that autumn, and during the winter 
and spring of 1845, with Wadhams in the Adirondacks. He was 
in deacon’s orders, having charge, under Bishop Onderdonk, of 
Essex County. His principal stations were Ticonderoga, Port 
Henry, and Wadhams’ Mills. I did not belong to the jurisdic- 
tion of Bishop Onderdonk, but had received from him a license to 
act as lay-reader. This empowered me to conduct the morn- 
ing and evening service as provided in the Book of Common 
Prayer in the absence of my friend, as also to read a discourse 
from any book of sermons published by some clergyman of the 
church in good standing. 

I do not remember to have read in public anything except 
from the “Plain Sermons,” which were discourses of simple 
practical piety intended to be free from points in controversy 
and unobjectionable to any Anglican congregation. 

McVickar, mentioned as one of the partners in this complot, 
was a son of the Rev. Dr. McVickar of Columbia College, one 
of the most learned of the clergy of the New York diocese and 
one of those examiners of Arthur Carey who had decided in 
his favor. 

Henry McVickar had his trial before the faculty on the 
seventh of January. A special charge was made against him 
of recommending Romish books, and of believing in the papal 
supremacy. In the letter above mentioned McVickar states 
that the information came through P——. This may be the 
same student upon whom Wattson played his perilous joke. 

It does not appear that anything was made out against 
McVickar at his trial, except that the latitude of opinion which 
he had ysed was detrimental to the interests of the seminary. 
His judges furthermore alleged that not McVickar, but they 
themselves were the best judges of what was thus detrimental. 
This claim McVickar allowed, and said that if they would point 
out how they thought he had injured it, he would avoid it for 
the future. Afterwards he thought he had allowed too much, 
for they restricted him so closely that he felt himself thorough- 
ly hampered by his own promises and preferred to leave the 
institution. He retired to rooms in Columbia College, where he 
prosecuted in private his preparation for orders. He did not 
count, however, upon receiving orders at all. In a letter to 
Wadhams, dated Maundy-Thursday, 1845, he says: “I am ex- 
tremely doubtful whether I can obtain orders without exciting 
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new commotions and troubles; and if I think so when the 
time comes I shall not apply for them.” 

Whitcher (Benjamin F.), belonging like myself to the West- 
ern diocese of New York, was also involved in these troubles, 
although, being a graduate and in deacon’s orders, he was no 
longer responsible to the faculty of the seminary. On a visit 
to New York at the time, he informed his friends there that 
he had been summoned to appear before his bishop. All those 
supposed to be in this popish conspiracy were reported to their 
several bishops. It is certain that Bishop De Lancey gave little 
heed to the charges made against myself. He never spoke to 
me or wrote to me on the subject. In fact I never knew that 
I had been denounced to him except through McVickar’s let- 
ters. For this confidence in me I feel grateful to him; I have 
never ceased to cherish his memory as a loved and honored 
friend of my youth. 

Dr. William Everett, now rector of the Catholic Church 
of the Nativity in New York City, name loved and revered by 
all, then residing not far from the seminary and within easy 
reach of the students, a post-graduate of the last class, was as 
much a papist as any of us, but I cannot find that he was at 
all involved in this alleged conspiracy. I suppose the reason to 
be that, like Arthur Carey, he was considered too valuable a 
man to lose whatever his religious tendencies might be. 

One thing connected with this complot is and, I fear, ever will 
be a profound mystery. Who could the concealed Jesuits be? 
Among all the faces at the seminary, still familiar to my mem- 
ory, I cannot recall one that fills the picture. Shall we look 
for them among the faculty? It could not be Bishop Onder- 
donk, the president. He was bold, open, and outspoken in 
maintaining the right of Tractarians to toleration in the Angli- 
can fold. But boldness and frankness are not the supposed 
characteristics of jesuitism, and he would never have been 
selected by that terrible society to act in such a capacity. 
Dr. Turner could never be suspected of acting in such a 7éle. 
He was a most devoted student of the Bible, and so familiar 
with it that he seemed to know it all by heart; besides this, 
although not averse to quoting from the early Fathers in the 
interpretation of Scripture, he leaned more to modern Anglican 
commentators, and especially to such German authors as he 
considered to be reliable critics in matters of biblical text. 
Moreover, as dean of the faculty, he took not a little part in 
this very scare of which we are speaking. Professor Ogilby 
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was a most violent anti-popery man and hated Romanism more 
even than he scorned Dissent. Professor Haight could not have 
been one of them. If so, he died in the same disguise. Good 
Dr. Moore must be acquitted of any such suspicion. Although 
learned in the Hebrew and gifted as a poet, he was as simple 
and hearty a man as Santa Claus himself. Moreover, while 
teaching us Hebrew from the Hebrew Bible, he made it an 
invariable rule, as being a layman, never to interpret the pas- 
sages he translated. By this rule he cast away, as a concealed 
Jesuit never would, his best opportunity to poison our minds 
with popery. The only two left about the institution who had 
any easy access to the students were Professor Bird Wilson, 
who taught theology, and a good old man who presided over 
the coal-bins and furnaces. One gave out doctrines more or 
less new to us, and the other furnished fuel and fire. If these 
were Jesuits, they concealed themselves most effectually. No 
suspicion ever fell upon either of them. 

Among the students themselves I can recall only two that 
can possibly lie open to suspicion. One had been a Catholic. 
He did not always give the same reasons for having joined the 
Episcopalian Church. Sometimes he alleged that it was because 
when he was a Catholic he was not allowed to read his Bible. 
This made him very interesting to a society of pious ladies who 
maintained him at the seminary. He told McMaster once that 
it was because he couldn’t stand the fasting imposed upon him 
in the Catholic Church. This roused McMaster’s indignation, 
who confronted him with the first reason given, insisting upon 
it that he should stand upon one story or the other, and say 
whether he had come. over to Protestantism for the love of his 
Bible or for the sake of his belly. 

The other student had been brought up in the Greek 
Church, and consequently early imbued with all that is held to 
be odious in Catholic doctrine except the supremacy of the 
Roman See. This one redeeming trait stripped him of horns 
and hoofs and made him welcome to Protestantism. Even 
thus, however, he might be a concealed Jesuit, but I am not 
aware that any such suspicion fell upon him. 

The sensitive dread of Jesuitism which prevailed about this 
time, and had succeeded at last in placing a time-honored in- 
stitution under public surveillance, was not confined to Chelsea, 
nor to the Episcopalian Church. It found lodgment also in sem- 
inaries of other Protestant sects. It existed, for instance, at the 
same time at East Windsor, Conn. It existed most tenaciously 
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in the mind of one of the faculty there. He was, if I remem- 
ber the tradition right, a professor of scriptural exegesis, and 
irreverently named by the students, for reasons of their own, 
“ Old Kaigar.” One day he enlarged before his class on a 
subtle policy attributed by him to the Church of Rome of lo- 
cating Jesuit spies wherever an opportunity was afforded of 
doing mischief. ‘“ They locate themselves,” said he, “in every 
city, every town, every community, every social circle, with an 
eye upon every family. I should not be surprised to learn that 
there is a concealed Jesuit, perhaps, in this very seminary, per- 
haps in this class-room at this very moment.” The impression 
made upon the students was not a very solemn one. It was 
not only long remembered by the inmates of Windsor Semi- 
nary as a joke, but was well circulated outside. 

In a series of lectures delivered at London by John Henry 
Newman, in 1849 or 1850, he compares the great break-up of 
Tractarianism to an incident related in the Arabian Nights, when 
Sindbad, the sailor, and his companions found themselves 
stranded on what they took to be an island, but was in reality 
the back of a sleeping whale. The merry crew amused them- 
selves in dancing, and shouting, and a variety of other antics 
on the back of the unconscious creature, and with perfect safety. 
When, however, they proceeded to build a fire upon his back 
the great fish woke up to a sense of pain and, becoming conscious 
that mischief was going on, he shook himself suddenly free 
from these disturbers of his peace. In England the Tractarian 
coals grew too hot for toleration when William George Ward, 
at Oxford, published his /deal of a Christian Church. Ward's 
speedy condemnation followed, and all the Tractarians who 
really meant anything by their Catholic antics were either 
obliged to take refuge in the real Catholic Church, or else recon- 
cile themselves to those quiet slumbers so congenial to their 
Anglican mother. 

The break-up of Tractarianism in the United States was 
simultaneous with that in England. In the Mother Country and 
in the Mother Church the coals on the whale’s back lay hottest 
at Oxford, and there the first nervous shock of the sleepy old 
creature made itself felt. The Seminary at Chelsea was the Ox- 
ford of American Anglicanism, and there occurred also the 
first throes of that convulsion which forced so many enthusias- 
tic young Tractarians either to climb back into the Protestant 
ship and stay quiet, or else take to the water and swim for 


their lives. 
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One student had already left and united with the ancient 
church before the whale began to flop. This was Edward W. 
Putnam, of the class succeeding mine. His conversion occurred 
in 1844. It took place so quietly that many of us did not 
know of it when he left us. Even now I do not know any de- 
tails to show the special reasons and circumstances which led to 
his conversion. About three years afterwards he took priest’s 
orders in the Catholic Church. I think he must have been or- 
dained for the diocese of Albany, for I find his name in the 
parish records of St. Mary’s, Albany, officiating under Bishop 
McCloskey during the first year of his pontificate in that dio- 
cese, after that prelate’s transfer from New York. He was a 
good, zealous, and fervent priest, and his memory still remains 
in benediction among the few Catholics of Albany who are old 
enough to look back to his time. The latter part of his life 
was spent in Maine. He was a fruit of the Tractarian move- 
ment, but he does not belong to that great break-up of which 
I am now speaking. 

The first conversion consequent upon the great scare at 
Chelsea in January, 1845, was my own. I was not at the 
seminary when the scare took place, although my name was 
involved in the supposed conspiracy. Its influence upon my 
life, however, was almost instantaneous. The reader must 
here recall the pretty little by-play of founding a monastery 
which Wadhams and I, in connection with McVickar, were 
carrying on among the Adirondacks in Essex County. This 
air-drawn convent of the future went down at once into the 
ocean when the scared fish shook his sides and dived. 
McVickar crawled back at once into safe quarters. Our beauti- 
ful Fata Morgana disappeared {like a dream. Prior Wadhams, 
although suddenly unfrocked, stil held his mission in Essex 
County and could take time to feel his way out. But I was 
completely afloat. Crawl back like McVickar and others, I 
would not. Go forward in pure dreamland, without a single 
peg to hang a hope on, I could not. Neither could I go home 
to my father’s house at Saratoga, and to the village circle 
which surrounded it. There the atmosphere was more stifling 
even than the sham pretences to Catholicity so rife in Episco- 
palian Protestantism. Besides this, my Tractarian course had 
been so contrary to the wishes of my parents and other old 
friends near the homestead, that it seemed to mea call of 
honor to become independent, and by earning my own living 
acquire a right to follow my own conscience. The monastic 
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bond between myself and Wadhams being broken, there was 
nothing to keep me any longer by Wadhams’ side. Our 
vocations lay along different lines, and I must strike out a 
separate path for myself. I therefore made arrangements to 
work at a lath-mill in Essex County until I could see my 
way distinctly to join the Catholic Church, and enter its priest- 
hood. Before I could carry out this plan, McMaster arrived at 
Ticonderoga on his way to Canada, and my friend and I went 
down there to meet him. On learning my determination to 
become a Catholic, and my preliminary purpose of becoming a 
miller’s boy, McMaster said : 

“ Don’t do that. I can tell you where to go. I’ve stumbled 
on a priest in New York City that is just the man to receive 
you into the church. It is Father Gabriel Rumpler. He is the 
superior of a convent of Redemptorist priests in Third Street, 
New York. He is a most remarkable man, full of learning, 
wisdom, experience, and a truly holy man. And besides that, 
it is an order of religious missionaries. You were always wild 
after missionary work. You can’t do better than join them.” 

The account he gave of Father Rumpler and of the 
Redemptorists put an end at once to my project of going into 
the lath business. It opened a practical door by which to 
enter the Catholic Church. It promised me a wise Ananias to 
take me by the hand and direct my course among the new 
faces which were soon to gather around me, and in the new 
life which lay before me. My determination to become a 
Catholic was fixed and resolute. To unite with the Catholic 
Church all I needed was an introduction to it. The oppor- 
tunity was now offered and I embraced it immediately. 

Wadhams and McMaster accompanied me from Ticonderoga 
village to the steamboat dock by the old fort to see me off. I 
urged the former to take the same step without delay. 

“Don’t hurry me, Walworth,” said he; “I am in a position 
of responsibility and confidence, and when I leave, if leave I 
must, it shall be done handsomely. You have no charge. You 
have only to let your bishop know what you are about doing, 
and then do it.” 

“Go ahead, dear old boy,” said McMaster. “I’m ashamed 
to have you get the start of me, but I’ll follow you soon. I’ve 
been fooling about with these Puseyite playthings too long. 
Look for me in Third Street when I get back from Montreal.” 

There we parted. I took the steamer for Whitehall. Mc- 
Master took the same boat on its return and made his visit to 
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Canada, and Wadhams went back, lonely and desolate, to his 
room at the village inn at Ticonderoga Falls. 

A couple of days later found me knocking at the convent 
door in Third Street. I found in Father Rumpler the very 
man I needed. The Redemptorist convent and church were 
wooden structures at that time and very shabby. Everything 
was new and poor. I liked it all the better for its destitution. 

During my stay in New York I stopped with my sister, 
Mrs. Jenkins, who resided with her husband and children in 
Eleventh Street, near the corner of Fifth Avenue; but I visited 
the convent in Third Street every day. Father Rumpler 
examined me very particularly, to see how near my religious 
convictions were in accord with Catholic faith and how far my 
intelligence of Catholic doctrine extended. My answers were 
satisfactory, and he said: “I see no reason to delay your re- 
ception into the church. Is there anything in Catholic doc- 
trine which you find difficult to believe?” I answered: “ No, 
father. I do not understand Indulgences, but whatever that 
doctrine really is, I am willing to take it on trust without the 
least doubt that whatever the church believes and teaches is 
true.” He smiled and said: 

“Well, that has the true ring of faith. You can take your 
time to study up that question, and now about your baptism.” 

I told him what I knew about my baptism when an infant 
by a Presbyterian minister; and the subsequent ceremony of 
trine immersion in the waters of New York Bay administered 
by my old friend, the Rev. Caleb Clapp. He said that the first 
baptism was probably done right and so valid, but if not, the sec- 
ond was superabundantly sufficient, and could not be made surer. 

On Friday, May 16, 1845, I made my profession of Faith, 
in the Church of the Holy Redeemer, in the presence of three 
or four witnesses only, and thus terminated at the same mo- 
ment my connection with the Chelsea Seminary and with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. On the following Sunday I made 
my first Communion at the same altar. Shortly after I was 
confirmed at St. Joseph's Church, on Sixth Avenue, by Arch- 
bishop Hughes. 

In the meantime McMaster had arrived at New York. He 
took up his quarters with the Redemptorists, and was there re- 
ceived into the church. Both of us had come also to the deter- 
mination to embrace the religious life in the Redemptorist Or- 
der. About the middle of June I went to visit my parents at 
Saratoga, where I remained two or three weeks. I then re- 
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turned to New York, and on the 2d of August I set sail, in 
company with McMaster and Isaac Hecker, for the novitiate at 
St. Trond, in Belgium. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to give any further details 
concerning the conversion of McMaster and that of Wadhams, 
since that would be only to repeat what has already been pub- 
lished at some length in my “ Reminiscences” of the latter. I 
may be excused in like manner for observing the same reticence 
in regard to my friend, Henry McVickar. He never became a 
Catholic. He died, not long after his leaving the seminary, 
still an Episcopalian and in deacon’s orders. Another of the 
same family, Lawrence McVickar, more happy than Henry, 
found his way into the Catholic Church at Chicago, or Milwau- 
kee, during the sixties. He was a nephew of Dr. John Mc- 
Vickar, of Columbia College, and therefore a first cousin of my 
old friend and fellow-seminarian. He also died young. 

In my next chapter I propose to continue my account of 
the great break-up of Tractarianism in the United States, in- 
troducing especially what I remember or have ascertained of 
other old companions at the seminary whose names have been 
introduced to the reader in these Reminiscences. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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REVIEW OF FATHER TANQUEREY’S SPECIAL DOG. 
MATIC THEOLOGY.* 


By VERY REv. A. F. HEwIT, D.D. 


GOOD theological manual, z.¢. hand book, as an 
adjunct to the professor’s lectures, and a com- 
panion and guide in the study of larger theologi- 
cal works, is of great practical utility to ecclesi- 
astical students. It is also a difficult work to 
compose, like every other sort of compendium. There are 
several such compendiums by authors of high repute. The fact 
that such an experienced teacher as Father Tanquerey has seen 
reasons for adding one more to the number proves that he 
finds some deficiencies in the existing ones to be remedied, and 
some modifications in their method desirable, so that students 
may possess a manual better suited to their wants. One natur- 
ally looks, therefore, to see what are the specific differences 
which distinguish this manual from others of the same kind. 

The author has written especially for American students. 
He has aimed to exclude all matter which has become anti- 
quated and comparatively useless, and to insert that which has 
become especially important for the present time. For instance, 
there is a more full exposition than usual of the doctrine of 
development, (vol. i. p. 33) of the dogma of the Trinity, with 
a refutation of the objection of modern Unitarians; of the 
dogma of our Lord’s divinity, etc., etc. The questions concern- 
ing the Mosaic cosmogony, evolution, and hypnotism are treated 
as fully as the succinct method of a text-book can permit. 
The two volumes now published contain only the Treatises in 
Special Theology, but another volume on Fundamental Theol- 
ogy is promised to appear after the lapse of one year. 

The first thing which arrests attention in looking at Father 
Tanquerey’s Theology is the beauty of the mechanical execu- 
tion, which is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that it is 

* Synopsis Theologiea Dogmatice Specialis, Ad Mentem S. Thome Aquinatis, Hodiernis 
Moribus Accommodata. Tomus Primus: De Fide, de Deo Uno et Trino, de Deo Creante 
et Elevante, de Verbo Incarnato. Tomus Secundus: De Deo Sanctificante et Remunera- 
tore, seu de gratia, de Sacramentis et de Novissimis. Auctore Ad. Tanquerey, S.S. Tornaci 
(Belg.): Desclee, Lefebvre et Soc.; Baltimore, Md.: St. Mary’s Seminary. (For sale also 
by the Messrs. Benziger.) 
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published at Tournay. This may seem to some a trivial cir- 
cumstance; but really, it is not so; for study is made much 
more attractive when a book has an agreeable and convenient 
style of typography. 

Of course, the greatest part of a theological text-book is 
taken up with the matter on which there is no controversy or 
difference of any moment among Catholic theologians. Here, it 
is only method and style which come into consideration, in the 
case of any particular text-book. In these respects the present 
work may compete with the best of its predecessors. We turn 
naturally, with a more special interest, to see how the author 
treats those questions which are topics of controversy between 
different Catholic schools, or, at least, between authors of re- 
pute who advocate different opinions. His method, in respect 
to the principal questions on which the great schools are 
divided, z.¢., the two grand divisions of theologians, one com- 
monly called Thomistic, the other Molinistic, is to present im- 
partially the principal arguments on each side, and to withhold 
any judgment of his own; even professing a conviction that in 
the crucial instance of predestination before or after foreseen 
merits, a certain judgment is unattainable (vol. i. p. 154). A 
reason for pursuing this course may be found in the fact that 
the narrow limits of a compendium do not admit of the 
thorough and extensive discussion of such abstruse and con- 
tested topics, which is requisite to a complete understanding of 
the case. The author of an extensive theology may properly 
make a more succinct abstract of a cause which he has already 
fully argued, in a compendium of his own work; but it seems 
more suitable that a Synopsis which stands alone, should leave 
the student to investigate the most difficult controversies of 
Catholic theologians in the standard’ works of both sides. The 
questions here alluded to may probably become burning, as 
the disputations which interest the public at large are turned 
upon them by the progress of controversy. In fact, these 
questions have already begun to be discussed, through the 
already widely spread and increasing revolt from the old Cal- 
vinistic formulas among the members of the Presbyterian sects. 
The searching for some better formulas in which to embody 
the Christian doctrines turns the attention of thoughtful minds 
upon Catholic Theology, and awakens inquiry after the answers 
which Catholic theologians are able to give to anxious ques- 
tioners as to the relation of men to God; the destiny of the 
human race in the present and the future world, under the 
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ruling of Divine Providence; as to the possibility of solving 
the problem, how the sovereign dominion of God over rational 
creatures can be reconciled with free-will; and his infinite wis- 
dom, goodness, and power with the existence and prevalence 
of evil. Catholic theologians and philosophers must therefore 
look these dark and metaphysical questions in the face, and 
consider whether and how far they can receive an answer; 
what, if any, the answer must be; and what, if they are un- 
answerable, is the just and reasonable ground of tranquil sub- 
mission to the necessity of remaining always over-shrouded by 
the cloud of unknowing. We may be permitted to wish that 
another St. Thomas Aquinas may arise, who shall stand in the 
same relation to him that he does to St. Augustine, and com- 
plete his vast edifice of philosophy and theology. 

Dr. Tanquerey has modestly abstained from undertaking any 
solution of these deepest problems. He has not, however, con- 
fined himself to the mere task of making a synopsis of that part 
of theology in which there is a perfect agreement of doctors, or 
of giving an analysis of the arguments for differing views and 
opinions on questions in respect to which there is a division 
among expositors and advocates of Catholic doctrine. He has 
explained his own intention (Preface) of discussing questions 
which are practical for the preacher, and which relate to the 
task of confuting modern errors. In the questions which he 
has selected for this purpose of discussion, Dr. Tanquerey fol- 
lows a definite line of his own, and what is most interesting in 
a review of his work is to follow this line and discover what’ 
he has contributed of his own to the theological treasury. 

In our opinion, the starting-point for the philosophy of re- 
vealed facts and doctrines, is the idea of the supernatural order, 
and the direction taken from this position is that which deter- 
mines a large part of any theological system contained within 
the limits of orthodoxy. The doctors of the two great 
schools mentioned above are in substantial agreement respect- 
ing this idea. There is, however, the school represented by 
Berti, Belelli, and Noris, which still survives, and has in recent 
times found advocates, who, although not among the masters of 
sacred science, are writers on sacred subjects of honorable re- 
pute. The characteristic position of this class of writers is the 
impossibility of a state of pure nature. Consequently, they can- 
not admit that the plane of elevation and grace is so absolutely 
and completely above all nature which has been or could possi- 
bly be created, as those theologians maintain that it is, who 
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closely follow St. Thomas. Their theory of original sin and its 
logical sequences is determined by their primary notion of the 
supernatural, and a special tendency is imparted to the whole 
current of their theology, which carries it far away from ra- 
tional philosophy. Even among authors who profess and intend 
to follow St. Thomas, there is often found a lack of clearness 
and consistency in their apprehension of the supernatural idea, 
together with confused notions on particular topics which really 
imply the Bertian premisses which they formally reject. 

This being our view, we are pleased to find that Dr. 
Tanquerey has made a full and clear statement of the doctrine 
of the supernatural order in all the extension and comprehen- 
sion which it has in the writings of the chief theologians of 
both the great schools. Of course, the possibility of a state of 
pure nature is maintained, and, in harmony with the description 
of the two states of pure and elevated -nature, the state of 
lapsed nature is explained as having for the specific difference 
from the other two, privation of sanctifying grace. The three 
states can therefore be tersely designated as humanity nude, 
clothed, and denuded (vol. i. p. 330, etc.) 

Such a view of original sin prepares the way for a recogni- 
tion of the natural good, the capacity for virtue, the intellec- 
tual and moral dignity, remaining in man after the fall. More- 
over, it opens the prospect of a state of relative eternal felicity 
as the final determination of the unregenerate who are free 
from the guilt of actual sin. 

The general topic of the attitude and relation of the natural 
to the supernatural branches out into another series of impor- 
tant questions, when the action of supernatural light on the natural 
intellect, and of supernatural inspiration on the natural faculty 
of will and its free self-determining power of choice, is considered. 

These faculties have a concurrent action with divine grace 
when the act of faith is elicited. Hence, the analysis of the com- 
plete act is a very delicate and difficult operation. The Treatise 
on Faith includes in its compass some abstruse questions. One of 
these, viz., what is the ultimate motive of assent to the veracity 
of God as the Revealer of truth? has not been answered by a 
common consent of theologians; but discussed in various senses 
by the most eminent authors, such as Suarez, De Lugo, and 
Cardinal Mazzella. We believe articles of faith because God 
has revealed them. Why do we believe that God has revealed 
them, and that he is veracious in revealing? Is it because we 
are convinced on grounds of reason and evidence, or because 
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God reveals that he has revealed and is veracious? Dr. Tan- 
querey decidedly adopts the first alternative. The question 
appears on its surface to be purely speculative and of no practi- 
cal importance. It is not so, however. For, if the second 
alternative is embraced, the action of supernatural grace does 
not enable the intellect to elicit an act substantially different 
from that which it is capable of eliciting by its natural power, 
but only elevates and modifies the act of rational assent. The 
assent of a philosopher, a Zoroaster, a Pythagoras, a Plato, to 
those divine truths which are necessary, de necessitate medit, and 
which may have been derived to him partly by the secret, 
obscure tradition of a primitive revelation, may therefore be re- 
garded as sufficient to make him a competent subject of super- 
natural grace, elevating his rational convictions into acts of faith, 
a faith which through divine grace can become that fies formata 
which is intrinsically sufficient for justification and salvation. 
On the second alternative, divine revelation must explicitly 
and distinctly propose itself as revelation, by the mouth of a 
witness specially accredited, and the assent of faith be given 
from first to last to a manifest divine testimony; otherwise 
there is no material or formal credible object upon which an 
act of faith can be elicited. There is no way open, then, to 
the heathen, even to begin to work out their salvation. It is a 
matter of some practical importance, to have a view of human 
history which harmonizes with the truths we are taught in the 
Bible of the universal benevolence of God, and the universal 
redemption of mankind by the divine Saviour of the world. It 
is also important to remove obstacles to faith from the path of 
doubters and inquirers. Now, one of the chief of these obstacles 
is a notion that Catholic faith represents God as governing the 
world by an arbitrary and partial providence. An explanation 
of Catholic doctrine which amplifies the extent of the operation 
of divine grace and mercy renders more easy the refutation of 
this false view, and has therefore a great practical value. Dr. 
Tanquerey shows, moreover, that the opinion which he rejects 
involves reasoning in a vicious circle. I believe what God re- 
veals because he is veracious; I believe he is veracious because 
he reveals it. This is the logical fallacy of tdem per idem. 
Another question is, whether the authority of the church is 
an essential part of the motive of faith, in technical language, 
the formale objectum quo. That is, do I believe a revealed 
truth because of the veracity of God revealing, and the infalli- 
bility of the church proposing? If so, I must first know the 
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true church and submit to its infallible authority, before I can 
make an act of faith in the truth as revealed by God. This is 
as much as to say, that only one who is formally and ex- 
plicitly a Catholic can make an act of faith. For, according to 
this opinion, a man must believe a certain doctrine to be credi- 
ble on the veracity of God revealing, Jdecause the infallible 
church declares it to be so; and no other reason or motive for 
regarding it as revealed, and therefore credible, will suffice. 
The necessary logical conclusion from these premisses is: that 
the dictum extra ecclesiam catholicam nulla salus must be inter- 
preted in the most literal and exclusive sense. Only those who 
are in formal communion with the visible church, at least in 
desire and intention if they are unable to be so actually, and 
baptized infants, can possibly be in the state of grace and in 
the way of salvation. All other adults are in the state of sin, 
and if they die out of the church, are reprobates. The multi- 
tude of these reprobates must therefore be a very large major- 
ity of those who have already lived and died in this world. 
And, if the spirit of rigorism leads on, as it sometimes does, to 
the conclusion that the majority of adult Catholics die impeni- 
tent, theology assumes a very sombre aspect. 

I am not aware that any theologians of recognized authority 
teach the doctrine just described. But there have been writers 
in the English language who have done so, and thereby given 
occasion to grave misrepresentations of the authentic teachings 
of the church by her adversaries. 

Dr. Tanquerey cuts the ground from under this whole fabric 
of extravagant assumptions, by denying the proposition that the 
authority of the church is of the essence of the oljectum 
Jormale quo of faith. The object on which the act of faith ter- 
minates he explains to be reveaied truth, and the motive of 
faith the veracity of God. The authority of the church is the 
ordinary and most perfect attestation of the fact and the true 
sense of revelation. But, no matter how the revealed truth, as 
revealed, is brought face to face with the intellect, the objec- 
tive term of an act of faith is present. One may have no 
explicit knowledge that the Roman Church is the true Church 
and infallible. He may live and die in the communion of a 
schismatical or heretical sect. Nevertheless, he may have been 
validly baptized in his infancy, thus having infused into him the 
habit of faith; he may have been taught the Creed, become 
familiar with the divine’ gospels, kept the commandments, 
remained always in good faith, and at the close of life may 
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have died believing and trusting in Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of the world. If he has never committed a mortal sin, he 
cannot have lost baptismal grace. If he has not knowingly and 
wilfully sinned against faith, he cannot have lost the habit of 
faith. His inculpable separation from the communion of the 
church does not render him a schismatic, his inculpable ignor- 
ance of a part of the revealed truth does not make him a 
heretic. He has faith, hope, and charity, he may, perhaps, 
receive truly and worthily all the Sacraments in some one of 
the sects which have preserved them all; and he will certainly 
go to heaven. Now, it has been seriously affirmed by some 
Catholic writers whose works have had a considerable circula- 
tion, that infants baptized and brought up in sects which are 
separated from Catholic communion, lose the gift of faith and 
sanctifying grace as soon as they reach the age of reason, be- 
cause they are incapable of making those acts of faith which 
are indispensably necessary to salvation. It is not without rea- 
son, therefore, that Dr. Tanquerey has refuted this utterly 
groundless opinion. 

The church teaches nothing positive about the relative num- 
ber of the saved and the lost. There are some whose spirit 
leads them to magnify the sphere of sin and evil, and to minim- 
ize the sphere of divine grace and mercy. Others are dis- 
posed to magnify the mercy of God and minimize the amount 
of evil which is the dark shadow of good in the rational crea- 
tion. Dr. Tanquerey has none of the spirit of the former class. 
On the contrary, he is disposed to recognize a large sphere of 
operation to divine grace outside of its regular and ordinary 
channels within the domain of the visible church. Of course, 
then, he will incline to extend its efficacy within the bounds of 
the church as largely as possible. 

In respect to those who are not Christians, he quotes with 
approbation, among others speaking in the same sense, Gener, 
who says: “ There are not so many reprobates as is commonly 
asserted; for the Church has innumerable hidden children, of 
whom she will say at the last day: Who hath begotten these? 
and these where were they? (Is. xlix. 21.)” Concerning adult 
Christians, Dr. Tanquerey writes: “If it is question of Catho- 
lics only, it is commonly taught with Suarez, that even among 
adults the elect outnumber the reprobate. If it is question of 
all Christians, Catholics, schismatics, and heretics, many hold 
that the number of the condemned exceeds that of the elect. 
The contrary opinion, however, seems to us more probable. 
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For a third part die before the age of reason, and all who are 
baptized are saved; moreover, there is a sufficient reason for 
supposing in regard to non-Catholics, that many Protestants 
and Schismatics are in good faith, who, even if they have fallen 
into mortal sin, can be reconciled to God by perfect contrition, 
and also, in the case of schismatics, by receiving absolution, 
which, at least in the article of death, is valid. Besides, in 
those things, which are necessary, God never fails to provide, 
and therefore he will grant them special graces in their last 
moments by whose aid they may be able to repent; so that 
there is no hindrance to the salvation of many of them” 
(vol. i. p. 155, etc.) 

It is not so much an estimate of the relative number of 
those who are admitted into or excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven that is requisite, in order to vindicate the justice and 
goodness of God in his final judgments upon men, as a well- 
supported statement of the principles which regulate those 
judgments. The most serious of all the objections against 
Catholic theology is this: that it represents God as leaving a 
multitude of men under a doom of guilt and misery which they 
are unable to avoid and from which they cannot escape. It 
makes no difference with the import of this objection, whether 
the number of supposed victims of this doom bears a greater 
or a lesser proportion to the whole number of mankind. And 
the objection has really more influence on the minds of men, in 
withholding them from faith, than any difficulties respecting 
history, chronology, biology, or any similar matters. 

Now, Dr. Tanquerey touches the precise point, in the follow- 
ing brief but pregnant sentence: 

“ One thing ts beyond doubt, to wit, that no adult, even among 
those who lack Christian faith, will be condemned, unless he has 
knowingly and wilfully offended against laws known to himself, in 
@ grievous manner”’ (p. 155). 

Of course, infants are not subject to any judgment at all, 
being incapable of either merit or demerit, and their final 
state in eternity is determined by the capacity and exigency of 
their nature, whether regenerate or unregenerate. 

As for all who have actually passed through a state of 
moral probation, they incur the privation of natural or super- 
natural felicity only in so far as they have despoiled them- 
selves of the good which they might and should have obtained, 
by their own free choice of evil; nor is their doom rendered 
hopeless except by final impenitence. 
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In regard to the doom of the reprobate, Dr. Tanquerey sum- 
marizes the common teaching and arguments of theologians. 
He maintains the physical reality of the infernal fire, but at the 
same time excludes every positive doctrine concerning its nature 
and mode of action from the domain of faith. Wherefore, he 
gives an admonition to preachers: that “in practice great 
caution should be used in speaking of the fire of hell, and 
those horrible descriptions so very often employed by preachers 
should be carefully avoided, descriptions which, while they 
terrify some pious believers, cause others to doubt of the ex- 
istence of hell or to regard God as a cruel tyrant.” 

The opinion advanced by the celebrated Abbé Emery, for- 
merly superior of the Society of St. Sulpice, that not only are 
there some sufferings in hell which are accidental and tempor- 
ary punishments, like those which are endured in purgatory, an 
opinion favored by St. Thomas; but also that there are inter- 
vals of relief from the pain which is a punishment of mortal 
sin, and a continuous mitigation of«the same, finds favor in the 
eyes of Dr. Tanquerey as more probable than the opposite opinion. 

“A transient or successive mitigation can be admitted, in 
accordance with some Fathers and theologians, a mitigation not 
indeed due in justice but granted in mercy, by which the lot of 
the condemned, though always lamentable since they will be 
for ever separated from God, will become nevertheless more 
tolerable. For this doctrine is found in a hymn of St. Pruden- 
tius formerly sung in many churches,—is allowed by St. Augus- 
tine,—is insinuated by St. Chrysostom,—is expressly taught by 
St. John Damascene,—was proposed by Mark of Ephesus in 
the name of the Greeks at the Council of Florence and not 
condemned; moreover it is altogether agreeable to the mercy 
of God, and admirably shows how that mercy is exercised 
even in hell. Therefore, such an opinion can be held without 
hazard to faith, whatever some theologians may have taught to 
the contrary. (See Emery, Dissertation sur la mitigation des 
peines des damnées)” (vol. ii. p. 398). 

In respect to the important question of the Mosaic Cosmogony, 
the following is Dr. Tanquerey’s thesis: 

“Nothing certain can be defined from the first chapter of 
Genesis concerning the order of creation and the Genesiac days, 
wherefore the various systems excogitated among Catholics 
for reconciling the Mosaic narrative with natural sciences, can 
be freely discussed, without danger to faith, so long as the 
truth of Scripture is firmly held.” 
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In respect to Evolution and Transformism, Dr. Tanquerey’s 
thesis is as follows: 

“ Mitigated Transformism, although at first sight seemingly 
opposed to the obvious sense of Scripture, is nevertheless not 
evidently contrary to faith, but can be maintained as a proba- 
ble hypothesis, until the church has pronounced a judgment on 
the matter” (vol. i. pp. 258-272). 

In respect to Dr. Mivart’s hypothesis on the formation of 
the human body, Dr. Tanquerey expresses his opinion, in con- 
formity with that of Palmieri, that it is not heretical, although 
it is prima facie opposed to the Mosaic narrative (p. 317). 

The use of Aypnotism he judges to be generally unlawful, 
but allowable when prudently employed by competent physi- 
cians for medical purposes (p. 312). 

The foregoing analysis is not complete and exhaustive. It 
may suffice, however, to give an idea of the spirit, tone, and 
scope of the work under review. 

It is manifest that the author keeps carefully within the 
limits of the doctrine prescribed or permitted by ecclesiastical 
authority. Moreover, that he is very sober and moderate in 
the exercise of his‘ own private judgment upon disputed ques- 
tions, and not addicted to novel and singular theories. His 
work is, therefore, eminently safe, is in general a reflex of the 
common teaching of theologians, and even where it advances 
beyond the beaten path into ground where the road is not yet 
so accurately surveyed and laid out, he is careful to avoid any 
' temerarious excursions into by-paths and across lots. 

We cannot profess to agree with all the particular opinions 
advanced by Dr. Tanquerey, and it is morally impossible that 
any text-book should command universal assent in all its special 
expositions of matters within the sphere of free opinion, where 
we have only reasoning and human authority as the motives of 
assent. We are convinced, after a sufficient examination of Dr. 
Tanquerey’s Theology, that it is an excellent and useful manual 
to guide students in their researches into this sublime science, 
and also well adapted to assist the younger clergy in reviewing 
their course and preparing themselves for examinations and con- 
ferences. Its style and method are clear, and its whole con- 
struction and arrangement betokens the hand of an experienced 
teacher of young ecclesiastics, who is not only erudite, but pos- 
sessed of the talent, cultivated by practice, of imparting his 
knowledge and fulfilling well the important function of a 
teacher. 
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CATHOLIC VERSUS CAWTHOLIC. 


By HENRY A. ADAMS. 
IIT—HERE AND THERE IN CATHOLICISM. 


1% EOPLE who rove very much over this little globe 

A of ours forget a great deal more than they re- 

member of the places and things they see. But 

who ever forgets what he sees on those miracle 

spots of beauty, the isles of the tropical seas? 

They come back and come back to one’s memory over no mat- 

ter how many dreary years, like the subtle scent of their own 
rose gardens. 

In a moment one feels it all over again—the nameless yield- 
ing to their transcendent charms. 

One sees the fleckless blue, the strange, vast clarity, the 
opalescent gleaming of that wondrous light. 

One sees those waters—pulsating mirrors of liquid amethyst, 
shot here and there with the incessant flashings of the fish, 
golden and cardinal and blue and silvered green. 

One can recall the merest detail of the gardens, and number 
for you just how many palms stood in the little lane between 
the high stone walls. And with these memories of the sublime 
come the ridiculous. 

I can remember the various toughnesses of beef, for instance, 
in the Bermudas and the Bahamas and the West Indies. Cuba 
in this respect was facile princeps ; but, then, Cuba made up for 
it in other ways. 

I remember that in Bermuda the asking price of all articles 
in the little shops was twice the actual fetching price; whereas 
in Nassau it was invariably four times as great. A dollar 
sponge in Nassau can be bought for twenty cents—that is, when 
it cannot be bought for fifteen. 

I can never forget Nassau. And among the many, many 
beauties which the very name brings back, I can best of all 
remember the religion and the churches of the place. 

At the quaint old landing, which is as well the market 
and the rendezvous (on steamer days), I was asked by about 
sixty-nine very polite colored gentlemen, if I would drive up to 
the hotel at a charge as elastic as I afterward found to be the 
case in the sponge market. An ebony boy with the finest teeth 
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I had ever seen in my life, and a grin which 1 defy anybody 
to resist or forget, held the door of his carriage open, with the 
remark: “Here I be, boss. You see Charlie doant forget.” 
Need I say that I got in? Well, Charlie proved to be worth 
his weight in—sponge. 

Before reaching my hotel I had engaged him to serve me 
in the capacity of guide during my stay. I was at that time 
an Anglican calling myself a Catholic, and thoroughly miserable 
as a result. Nassau has long been more or less dear to the 
ritualistic heart through the Anglican bishop being a prominent 
and very saintly advocate of the “advanced” party. Accord- 
ingly I regarded my visit to the place somewhat as of the 
nature of a pilgrimage, and my first thought was of the church. 

Charlie was a mighty theologian. At all events he set me 
to thinking more than once by his inimitably funny comments 
on the religious life of his native land. 

He promised to come for me after dinner, and he did— 
wondrously washed and starched and decorated with flowers. 
“Take me to some Catholic Church that is kept open for 


prayers,” I said to him. 
“Does you mean a Catholic Church, boss, or a Cawtholic 


Church ?” 

He was not joking. I looked at him. He was as serious 
as if he had not just put a very mountain of controversy in 
the nutshell of a phrase. He kept blinking his great eyes at 
me, until the contagion of my burst of laughter had caught his 
grin. I envied him his two rows of flawless ivories for a mo- 
ment or two, and then asked him: ‘ What on earth do you 
mean by Catholic and Cawtholic?” He drew up his gray horse 
in the shade of some flowering trees, and took off his immense 
hat as if out of respect for the subject about to be discussed. 

“You see, boss, the English Churches is ob two kinds, high 
and low. Dey calls de high ones Cawtholic.” 

“Exactly,” I answered eagerly; “of course they do; but 
what did you mean by Catholic?” 

“Why, boss, deres a sure enough Catholic Church—Father 
Mc’s—and we calls dat Catholic.” 

It was a matter of a broad “a” or a narrow, and yet what 
a difference ! 

Our whole party broke out into a storm of merriment at 
my expense, as I was the only “Cawtholic’”’ present, and, 
therefore, the only one unable to relish the delicious satire so 
unconsciously perpetrated by the little ebony imp, as I thought 


him just then. 
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Far and near, Charlie conducted us to the churches, and an 
exceptional bit of church-life that is which one sees in that 
natural paradise. 

Probably nowhere else has the Catholic movement in the 
Anglican communion found quite such a theatre for its action. 

It is unique. First of all, that bugbear of a ritualist, a 
bishop who is not “sound,” is not present in the tight little 
island diocese. 

On the contrary, the bishop is one of those singularly holy 
and learned men who were the fruit of that deep spiritual 
movement in England forty years ago, and which led its choic- 
est to the logical length of submission to the Holy See. 

Such a man has naturally surrounded himself with a clergy 
to whom self-sacrifice and the Faith mean all. 

And, however much the Catholic may and must deplore the 
absence from such a work of the vitalizing essence of com- 
munion with the One Living Body, who can but see that the 
English affectation of “ Cawtholic” is making and will make, 
in God’s good way, for the truth. 

Charlie, for example, was brought up in one of the out- 
lying parishes there in Nassau—a Cawtholic. But when we 
knew him (some fifteen years of age) he was preparing for his 
First Communion in the Catholic Church. His family had been 
converted the preceding winter. And what had they previously 
been taught? Much which a Christian ought to know and be- 
lieve to his soul’s health. 

One remembers, as I said, much that one sees in those 
wonderful dream islands of the blue-gold South. How well I 
now recall our Charlie’s rector. I noticed him before the 
steamer was made fast to the pier. The visage and the car- 
riage of a saint. He was attired in a coarse cassock girded at 
the waist, and his deep black eyes looking from the shadow of 
a broad pilgrim’s hat, and the long white beard, gave him the 
very likeness of those old monks one sees in the more quiet 
corners of the Grande Chartreuse. 

We watched him as he moved like a father and a friend 
among the motley crowd of English and of blacks. 

His church is in a distant and despised suburb; but for us 
now it best will illustrate our point. 

Fancy a long, low church, of white calcareous stone, cov- 
ered with flowering vines, and lying deep among the dense 
perpetual shadows of palms and oleanders and fruit trees. 
Quite by itself, save for a cluster of mean, poor little houses, 
homes of this pastor’s flock. There is a large, plain cross above 
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the tiny belfry, and cut into a marble slab above the door a 
simple exhortation to remember death and the soul and God. 

The door is never locked. Enter it. A Catholic would find 
it hard to say what in this church was lacking. 

The simple but most scrupulously tended altar has its large 
crucifix and countless candles. 

A tiny lamp before the Tabernacle speaks of a Presence. 
About the plain white walls are hung rude painted Stations of 
the Cross, and even as we watch, an aged colored woman is 
“making” them devoutly. 

The old care-taker tells us that there is “daily Mass,” and 
there are evidences that Holy Water and the Confessional are 
known and used. 

Here, with the simplicity of some Breton curé, the pious 
clergyman teaches poor negro children their Our Father, their 
Creed, and their Hail Mary! 

They learn the virtues which build up character, and grow 
into strong, clear conceptions of God and life. And yet— 

Yes, how a Catholic can see it! And yet they lack the one 
great Fact of all! 

So, close to it the ever watchful, sleepless mother of all 
souls, has built 4er altar and put her priest to witness for that 
Fact that is the difference between Catholic and Cawtholic. 
And Charlie and Charlie’s people are learning that difference 
now. 

If to the Anglican zealot I then was that little island 
church with its so great peculiarities furnished so much for 
study and for most anxious questioning, certainly to us, as 
Catholics, the meaning of the movement in the English Church 
must for some years to come invite the closest scrutiny. 

In possession as she is of the vast fabric of the Establish- 
ment, and capable of deep spiritual results, as witness Nassau 
and ten thousand quiet corners where souls grow, surely a com- 
munion which, as she grows in life, approaches nearer and 
nearer to Catholic truth, must call from the Catholic student 
of history the glorious hope that the approximation toward 
similarity may result in vital union and return to Catholicity. 

Abiding charity and unflinching steadfastness may yet trans- 
form this bleak and rugged world of ours into a “garden of 
the Lord” fairer than are the islands of the tropic seas, where 
under the broad shadow of: the truth all men may know him 
as he is and hold alike the one and only faith without so much 
as the distinction of a broad accent. Spes mea/ 
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DULCE IN UTILE. 
By PAUL O'CONNOR. 


gy MALL is the profit where no pleasure lies 
To lure the mind along the page of thought; 
If pleasure leap not in the poring eyes, 
Poor profit’s best endeavor falls to naught. 
The heart and mind, co-operating, tend, 
In mutual ray reciprocally bright, 
To perfect purpose; soul and body blend 
Not more harmoniously, or day and night, 
Than profit and the promptings of delight. 


Of pleasure robbed, see how the mind’s dim orb, 
Like eve’s dull beam o’er darkening moor and hill, 
Scarce conscious of the sense it would absorb, 
Droops as it flies, or soars uncertain still, 
In all the weakness of unaided will; 
Or if a wandering beam it chance to note 
Along the dim skies of its mental night, 
Mounts not the wings on which its beauties float. 
But give it pleasure—how the wakeful sight, 
Alive to every beam obscured before, 
Sweeps sunward on the pinions of delight! 
Dull effort ceases, and, its languor o’er, 
As dew-bejewelled larks ascend the skies, 
Into the mind the beaming beauties soar, 
Perspicuous to the receiving eyes, 
Revealing other beauties as they rise. 
VOL, LX.—40 
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For, skilled to catch the hidden sense within 
The darkened page o’er which dull effort pined, 
Pleasure is profit’s parent, yet its twin ; 
Sees at a glance the truth it seeks to find, 
And leaves enduring impress on the mind. 


O Memory! thou mirror of the brain, 
Reflecting every image in life’s sun! 
What but for pleasure were thy smiling train, 
Thy trophies intellectually won? 
Dim Recollection! groping in the dark, 
Thy lamp still fed by Memory’s sputtering oil! 
What but for pleasure were thy shining mark ?— 
Pleasure! which strews while profit strips the soil, 
And only lack of which makes labor toil. 


But dulness is the gaoler of the mind, 

Locking the portals effort fain would ope; 
And all endeavor, without pleasure, blind, 

Doomed, rayless still, in noon’s bright beam to grope, 
Grasps but to lose, each struggle but a strain 


Born of the froth of the fermenting brain. 


Let then this rule direct the studious mind, 
Aspiring still to learning’s quiet fame: 

To study only when the heart’s inclined, 
Avoiding moments when its mood is tame; 
When pleasure kindles, profit shares the flame. 
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THE PULLMAN STRIKE COMMISSION. 
By REv. GEORGE MCDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE commission appointed by the President to 
inquire into the causes of the strike at Chicago 
and the conditions accompanying it has fur- 
nished its report. It recommends the creation 
of a permanent strike commission to deal with 
disputes between railroads and their employees. 

However, the value of this recommendation seems to be greatly 
impaired by a statement in what lawyers would call the’ matter 
of inducement immediately preceding the recommendation. It 
is stated as the opinion of many—and the commission appar- 
ently endorses it—that while the employer can be readily made 
to pay under an arbitration decision more than is, or than he 
thinks is, right, the employee cannot practically be made to 
work. It draws a distinction then between railroads and other 


employers as a reason for holding that the former may be 
justly subjected to the jurisdiction of what, in plain terms, seems 
to be nothing more than a one-sided tribunal. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION THE BEST SAFEGUARD. 


Upon the whole we are inclined to think the report a 
valuable one, and its recommendations very far from deserving 
the strictures so freely lavished by the press. In dealing with 
it we shall avoid, as far as possible, topics of a controversial 
character and suggestions of a purely experimental character. 
The question is one of very great complexity, but by attend- 
ing to some main characteristics, and putting aside circumstances 
that are merely accidental, we hope to show that compulsory 
arbitration is the true solution of the difficulties between rail- 
way companies and their servants. 


A TREMENDOUS “ COMBINE.” 


It is seldom we can obtain so much and such reliable in- 
formation as we possess concerning the strike at Chicago. We 
have a pretty exhaustive account of the position of the dif- 
ferent parties to the controversy, their resources, their modes of 
action, and their temper. We find that, over and above the 
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ordinary strain of relations between labor and capital, we have 
the capitalist a monopolist—nay more, a league of monopolists 
banded against the public and every interest that in any way 
might come in collision with them. In a word, the battle of the 
Pullman Company was fought by an association of twenty-four 
railroads “centring or terminating in Chicago”; so that the 
wealth of this tremendous combination was for the time em- 
ployed in giving a crushing defeat to labor. 


THE REPORT A GREAT STATE PAPER. 


As might be readily enough anticipated, the strike was a 
failure. The report finds that it was injudicious, and in so far 
as it involved labor interests different from those of the Pull- 
man employees, injurious to those interests. This finding 
should be regarded, we submit, as evidence of the impartiality 
of the commission; but the press, to a very great extent and 
by very considerable organs, denounces the tribunal as if it - 
were no more than a working-man’s committee, and its report 
a labor pamphlet in the guise of a state paper. It is, on the 
contrary, a state paper of importance, and deserving of the 
careful consideration of the government and legislature of the 
Union and of every State belonging to it. It is no excuse for 
the hostile opinion of so many newspapers that the commis- 
sion finds the employees had a grievance and that the attitude 
of the Pullman Company was hard and unsympathetic. We do 
not see, indeed, that it could come to any other conclusion as to 
the company’s tone and temper having regard to the evidence 
of Mr. Wickes, its second vice-president. This gentleman de- 
clared that they would not treat with their men as members of 
any union. ‘ We treat with them as individuals and as men,” 
he continued, as if this should settle the merits of the question 
for good and all. When, however, the commission suggested 
that a man of his ability would have an advantage over the 
individual workman, Mr. Wickes complacently replied that that 
would be the latter’s “misfortune”; but in any case the 
company would have nothing to do with the organizations of 
their employees, and this in its naked insolence or beauty was 
the pith and marrow of his evidence. 


A MONSTROUS OUTGROWTH OF THE STATE. 


It is not too much to say that the evidence taken by the 
commission, the disclosures then made, and their relations to 
each other, show a state within the state in some respects more 
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powerful than any State of the Union. So far as we know, the 
government of every State, from ocean to ocean, from Canada 
to the Gulf, reflects the sentiments of the majority of the 
citizens within it. Whenever an executive runs counter to the 
popular will, the power it used or abused is taken away. The 
verdict of the electorate may be wrong and capricious, or 
sound and deliberate; but it is theirs, and their servants must 
abide by it. But any single railway company, by sheltering 
itself in a conspiracy with others, seems able to trample upon 
thousands of citizens who are its employees, and to disregard 
the rights of millions of citizens who may have the misfortune 
to travel or send goods along its road; and this although the 
very company owes everything to the state, to the powers con- 
ferred by the state, the concessions, the grants of land made 
by the state; although, in a word, from beginning to end, from 
top to bottom, from side to side, it is the creature of the state. 


TERRITORIAL WEALTH OF THE RAILWAYS. 


The question has gone beyond the dispute between the 
Pullman Company and its men. Divested of extraneous cir- 
cumstances it amounts to this: Is a combination of railroads to 
be at liberty to use the privileges and resources granted by the 
public against the public interests? The twenty-four railroads 
fought the battle of capital on that occasion, and they may 
fight against the interests of passengers and consignors of 
goods on the next. Whoever has a dispute with one must 
reckon on the twenty-four. No resources of an individual could 
contend against such wealth. There is nothing to prevent the 
whole railway system of the United States from entering into 
a league as well as the Chicago roads. What would that 
mean? It is estimated that up to 1883, 255,000,000 of acres 
were granted to railway companies by Congress and the States. 
To more than one company belts of land eighty miles wide 
were granted, to others belts of forty miles wide. The Atlantic 
and Pacific Company owns a belt eighty miles wide extending 
across New Mexico and Arizona to near the Pacific. 

If deduction from the grants be allowed on account of for- 
feitures, still it is estimated that the area of the lands remaining 
in the hands of the companies is twice and a half the total 
area of Great Britain and Ireland. If we take the grants as 
they originally stood, we find them bestowing estates greater in 
extent than the Empire of Austro-Hungary, together with the 
Kingdom of Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium, and 
greater than the Empire of Germany combined with Italy, 
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Portugal, Greece, and the Republic of Switzerland.* The 
thirteen original States of the Union comprised a territory one- 
fifth less than the grants originally made to the companies, and 
the lands retained by the companies are very nearly as exten- 
sive as the same thirteen States.t 


LEGALITY OF THE APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION. 


In his letter appointing the commission the President names 
the Illinois Central as one of the two companies whose con- 
troversies with their men were to be part of the subject of in- 
vestigation. The Sux declares the appointment was illegal. 
We apprehend that the President knew the power conferred 
upon him by the statute under the authority of which he sent 
forth the letter constituting the court of inquiry; so we shall 
pass from this to call attention to the fact that the first grant 
of land by Congress was made to the company just mentioned. 
If there were an analogy between a royal charter granting a 
franchise for public purposes and the grants conferred by the 
United States on railway companies, then as no one could 
seriously contend that a quo warranto might not issue to be 
argued in the case of the crown grant as to whether the con- 
ditions of the charter had been observed or broken, so we think 
there might independently of any statute be a show of equity 
on the part of the President in appointing the commission in 
question. What are the facts? 

Public traffic had been stopped, or at least greatly impeded ; 
the whole police force of Chicago had been withdrawn from its 
ordinary duties to occupy the premises of railway companies, a 
civil and military force besides of eleven thousand men had been 
engaged in preserving order and protecting property; and all 
this array of force, as well as the disorder which rendered it 
necessary, had sprung from the action of corporations created and 
endowed by the state; so we can only say, if the President had 
no power to institute an inquiry in order to fix the responsibility, 
that the United States is behind every government in the world. 


DANGEROUS CHARACTER OF THE RAILWAY COMBINATION. 


There was clearly a grave responsibility somewhere. We do 
not suggest that Congress can be charged with apathy or indif- 
ference because those railway companies have acquired a dan- 
gerous power by their combination. But it seems strange that 
they may cause a civil war and its attendant loss whenever they 
seek to increase profits or prevent the reduction of them at the 

*Denslow, Economic Philosophy. + Ibid. 
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expense of their employees. There must be found some means 
to control action leading to such consequences. 


THE REMEDY PROPOSED. 


With the report of the commission before them the public 
cannot be ignorant of the dangerous possibilities in store for 
the country. They know the mischiefs; it remains to apply the 
remedy. But first the remedy must be found, the newspapers 
say. The most favorable deny that a real remedy is suggested 
by the commission. They contend that what stands for one is 
so obviously unjust as to be impracticable. Others maintain 
that even if there were an equal power in the tribunal with re- 
gard to the parties before it, still the decisions could not be en- 
forced. The meaning of this is that the compulsory fixing of 
wages would destroy a number of enterprises; while, on the other 
hand, to use the language of the report itself, to compel em- 
ployees “to obey tribunals in selling their labor would be a dan- 
gerous encroachment upon the inherent inalienable right to work 
or quit as they please.” 

As we have said, that opinion is the weak part in the re- 
commendation, and it could not escape the criticism of friends 
and enemies alike. The latter could ring the changes over the 
novel experiment of an unilateral tribunal constituted to con- 
fiscate the property of one class for the benefit of another; and 
this tribunal would necessarily fluctuate in the character of its 
blood-letting according as, with the changes in its personnel, it 
happened to be more or less favorable to capital. The friends 
of the working-man sneered at the recommendation on the ground 
that it was not intended to be acted upon, while they admitted 
that to some extent the ventilation of this particular phase of 
the great and far-reaching labor question might be of value. 


WEAK ATTITUDE OF THE PRESS. 


It is difficult to realize the absence of responsibility with 
which important organs of opinion approached the question. It 
is charged that the commissioners entered upon a field of in- 
quiry not included in the scope of the reference in order to 
give themselves a factitious importance; it is even charged that 
they recommended the permanent board of three—their own num- 
ber—as a means of providing for themselves at the expense of 
the state. All this is discouraging. When we look for light 
and leading in the press we discover only confusion, contradic- 
tion, malice, folly. 

We take the question seriously for the benefit of all parties. 
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Let the papers say the commission is hollow, unreal—a mockery ; 
but what paper will deny the reality of the rioting, burning, 
and plundering at Chicago? deny that lives were lost? that the 
State troops were called out, and the troops of the United 
States? Is it a dream that five thousand extra deputy marshals 
were employed and two hundred and fifty extra deputy sheriffs? 
that nearly six hundred arrests were made by the police, and that 
indictments were found against seventy-one persons? That num- 
ber of indictments a century ago in England would afford the 
title of Bloody Assizes to the assize at which they might be tried. 


THE REPORT REALLY MODERATE. 


We think the report of the commission a singularly temper- 
ate document when we consider the facts upon which it was 
based. If it errs at all, it does so on the side of moderation. 
It is more in the nature of a plea than of a judgment, a plea 
for consideration towards the weak—for justice towards the weak. 
Its very moderation, its deprecatory tone, is the strongest con- 
demnation of the hard and tyrannical character of the Pullman 
methods and of the astounding insolence of the twenty-four rail- 
way companies. Every offer of conciliation proposed on behalf 
of the men before the strike was decided upon was rejected. 
There was nothing to arbitrate, was the invariable reply of the 
companies to proposals for arbitration. Yet the commission 
finds that the reduction of wages was excessive, and expresses 
the very significant opinion that if the Pullman Company had 
abated the rents payable by their workmen for the tenements 
occupied by them the strike might have been averted. 

VERBAL SUBTERFUGES. 

The company is the landlord of their workmen. They say 
that they don’t compel their workmen to become their tenants; 
but it requires very little penetration to see that there must be 
a moral coercion when the workmen believe that their chance 
of retaining employment very materially depends upon whether 
they are tenants or not. No one can entertain the slightest 
doubt but that the position of landlord of rooms in the vicinity 
of the workman’s place of labor deprives the latter of all free- 
dom of choice as to his abode. Besides, the company erected 
the houses for their workmen, and, surely, it was with the cer- 
tainty that they would be occupied. It appears from the 
evidence that the rent was higher by twenty-five per cent. than 
for the same kind of accommodation in Chicago or elsewhere. 
The contention of the company that they were entitled to keep 
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the question of rent distinct from that of wages may be legally 
sound, but in substance the relation of both was inseparable. 
It was a form of the infamous truck system by which work- 
men used to be so grievously oppressed both in England and 
in this country. 

CAPITALIST MISREPRESENTATIONS, 


Yet the Sun describes the commission as “three representa- 
tives of a Populistic President,” and their report or themselves— 
it is not clear which—“ an outrageous violation of a national 
statute”; while the Fvening Post, from the serene air of an 
Epicurean Olympus, informs us that the “ best citizens” rejoiced 
with a great joy because “the implacable Pullman and the 
hard-hearted managers refused to arbitrate.” The latter paper 
calls the report “a travesty,” and informs us that the recom- 
mendation referred to above is “too absurd to be credible.” 
Of course we do not pretend to know what this avzstos of the 
pen means by the phrase “best citizens’—we have been fre- 
quently amused by the ardent championship of class privileges 
and the lordly contempt for the proletariat written in some 
garret of London or Dublin—but whoever “the best citizens” 
may be, we pity them if the gentleman of the Post expresses their 
sentiments correctly. Something more germane to the matter 
is the practicability of arbitration with or without the clog 
which the commission has tied to it, and we think we can 
show that it is the way out of the difficulty. 


THE DOCTRINE OF STATE SUPREMACY. 


The commission has laid stress on .the fact that railway 
companies are the creatures of the state, and seems to infer 
that where the interests of the great army of railway employees 
are involved the state is entitled to step in to protect them. 
There is nothing novel in the doctrine implied in this infer- 
ence. Not a government in Europe but has asserted its right 
to control the administration of public funds vested in private 
corporations. European states have gone farther: they have 
extinguished such private corporations for breaches of trust, or 
when their mode of action or their existence was deemed a 
danger to the state. The proposal of the commission goes no 
farther than arbitration as to wages. For this there is a pre- 
cedent in the fair-rent clauses of the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
Labor organizations in England have asked the Duke of Dev- 
onshire’s commission to apply that principle to the adjustment 
of wages disputes in that country. 
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AUTOMATIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 


There fairly working schemes ‘of voluntary arbitration are 
employed in various industries. We take, ¢.g., the Durham col- 
lieries; and we find that for “the settlement of disputes an 
official relationship exists between the Durham Coal Owners’ and 
Miners’ Associations.”” These bodies jointly deal with (1) local 
questions and (2) county or general questions by a constitution 
which provides for questions of the former kind by a commit- 
tee of six elected representatives of the owners and six repre- 
sentatives of the men. The county court judge of Durham is the 
chairman of the committee and has a casting vote on all points 
of dispute. The general or county questions of wages and hours 
of work are considered between the federation board, consisting of 
representatives of the miners, mechanics, enginemen, and coke- 
men, and a special committee of the Owners’ Association. This 
federation board sometimes deals with serious local disputes.* 
We find a similar system in Cleveland, in Northumberland, in 
South Wales, and generally equivalents to the system elsewhere. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


What has been just mentioned concerning the mining indus- 
try is applicable to other industries. At the same time there is 
a feeling in favor of compulsory arbitration, because where the 
men are imperfectly organized the owners are stubborn and im- 
practicable. One cannot help seeing that the attitude of the 
capitalist everywhere is naturally harsh and exacting, while that 
of the workman, as a rule, is conciliatory and liberal. This 
contrast runs through the passages of the commission’s re- 
port which refer to the position taken by the men and that of 
the employers. For this the report is severely criticised by the 
newspapers, as if in offering the result before it the commission 
betrayed a bias in favor of labor. 

But the case in favor of compulsory arbitration between 
railroads and their employees has not been presented with its 
full force in what we have been saying hitherto. The news- 
papers in reviewing the report referred to railway companies as 
if they were private capitalists in no way different from a small 
shopkeeper or small farmer. The report dealt with them mainly 
as public or quasi-public bodies. We suggest that they must 
be treated as the owners of monopolies granted by the state, 
and therefore controllable by public policy. The nearest parallel 
to their position is that of the French seigneur before the Revo- 


* Royal Commission on Labor. Vol. i.: Mining. P. 59. Presented to Parliament 
April, 1892. 
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lution, the Irish landlord before the act of 1881. It was in the 
power of both of these to turn their estates into chases, if they 
preferred hunting to rent. Whole country-sides have been de- 
populated in Ireland in obedience to the clamor of certain political 
economists who thought beef and mutton more productive, more in 
the nature of wealth, than agriculture and the hands it employed. 


THEORIES OF INDEFEASIBLE RIGHT IN MONOPOLY. 


Those monopolists of the old world land-system believed 
themselves above all law; accountable to no one for the innu- 
merable hearts they broke, lives they withered, crimes they 
caused. A curious illustration of the mad selfishness of these 
men is witnessed in a petition presented by the landlords of 
the counties adjacent to London against the opening of roads 
because it would interfere with their vested right to a monopoly of 
the metropolitan supply.* There is something as blind and brutal 
in the action of the associated railroads in the case before us. 


CONCLUSION. 


This paper has already gone beyond the space we may fairly 
claim. We shall now conclude. All political economists recog- 
nize that the circle of man’s wants is susceptible of indefinite 
extension. Whoever calls to mind Cooper’s Indians, and at the 
same time thinks of an Athenian of the age of Pericles, or an 
educated artisan of New York to-day, will realize how much 
education has to do with awakening wants. It is as much a 
part of the business of education to provide for such wants as 
to awaken them. Whatever stands in the way of such supply 
is an obstacle to the material purpose of education; whether it 
be an European landlord of the evil past or a conspiracy of 
American railroads it is equally a public enemy. The comforts 
of life, with leisure to read, to cultivate in some degree a taste 
for the fine arts, to enjoy the best productions of genius as ex- 
hibited on the stage, these are among the wants of modern civil- 
ization which every working-man of good character has a title 
to satisfy. These are quasi-necessities which economists must 
recognize upon their own principles. But even more than these 
should be within the reach of men employed by the great cor- 
porations of the country. They should be enabled to provide 
for an annual holiday for themselves and their families in order 
to admire the fairness of this earth of ours, in the woods, wa- 
ters, mountains; and, while gaining a fresh store of health, ac- 
quire an appreciation of the lines of beauty which God has 
drawn upon the world he created for man. 


* Senior's Political Economy. 
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ROME VIA ENGLAND. 


By MARION AMES TAGGART. 


$OSTON is a city of ideas. They spring up beside 

the Charles as rushes around other rivers, and 

radiate from the gilded dome of the State-House 

as from the helmet of Pallas Athene. Indeed, it 

is well known that as soon after the destruction 

of the Acropolis as circumstances would permit the goddess 

made her headquarters on that same dome as a convenient 
point from which to distribute ideas to the dwellers around. 

Close to the State-House, straight up the “long mall” in 
the Common, and a short distance northward, stood a sombre 
house, the home of the Hamiltons. In this mansion the ideas 
rife in the atmosphere found a shelter and fostering care. 

Mr. Hamilton had been a tall, visionary man, with a high 
white forehead and far-away blue eyes. He had in his youth 
been imbued with the views of Channing and early Unitarianism, 
and had become an ardent Emersonian. Later he left the 
teachers of earlier days, and adopted German mysticism and a 
gentle atheism, that was discordant with his favorite theory of 
the ultimate preponderance of soul in the universe, and his un- 
ceasing investigation of the influence of soul upon soul, inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the aid of the body. 

Mrs. Hamilton was an entire contrast to her husband, and 
her ideas had travelled in precisely opposite directions. In her 
youth rationalism had possession of her, chemistry and geology 
had been her passion, and John Stuart Mill her prophet. She 
became a rabid abolitionist in due season, and after the war 
substituted an interest in tenements for science, and a study of 
the effect of improved sanitary condition of the race for that of 
rocks and gases. After her husband’s death she revived the 
Puritanism of her ancestors, united the saving of souls of the 
poorer classes with her improvements in their sewerage, and, 
slavery being abolished, turned her attention to the African on 
his native shore, where she proposed imbuing him with Cal- 
vinism, encouraged thereto doubtless by the warmth of his 
climate. 

Somehow, among these ideas crowding his home a little boy 
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managed to grow up, and his naturally precocious mind devel- 
oped rapidly in the invigorating atmosphere. His father had 
died when he was too young to imbibe his views; but he had 
inherited enough of his mystical nature to prevent him from 
sympathizing with his mother, from whom, on the other hand, 
he had too much practical common sense to follow his father’s 
steps. 

Between these conflicting influences Ernest developed ideas 
of his own, and in his twenty-fifth year presented in the old 
house a third, and in that family quite new, phase of thought, 
which took the form of ardent ritualism. . 

The Church of the Approach was near where the Hamiltons 
lived. It was ministered to by a kind of religious order that 
lived in something not unlike a cloister, and wore in the street 
a habit with a large silver cross on the breast, that with their 
flowing capes commanded attention. 

Among the young men of their congregation there was no 
one that they valued more highly than Ernest Hamilton, whose 
birth, education, and qualities of mind and heart made him an 
important auxiliary. 

There had been a slight falling off in his fervor that was ob- 
served by his mother with satisfaction. ‘“ He will settle down 
to a common-sensed, ordinary Christian by the time he is thirty,” 
she thought. 

The truth was, there were two facts that gave Ernest great 
uneasiness. One was, that though he had a firm faith in the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist himself, of his Episcopalian 
friends none save some of his fellow-communicants of the Church 
of the Approach shared his belief. It was a source of actual 
pain to him that, with the exception of a very few, all the 
members of the ‘“ Anglo-Catholic Church” “ ate and drank un- 
worthily, not discerning the Body of the Lord.” 

The other cause of disquiet was closely allied to this one; 
it was the great diversity of opinion entertained by his friends, 
who were all under the same bishop. These two disturbing 
thoughts intruded themselves frequently, and cooled Ernest’s 
ardor a little. He strove to banish them, telling himself that 
he must be patient and suffer with the church; at the same time 
he could not help perceiving that unless by “the Church” he 
meant the Church of the Approach, she did not suffer at all. 

He was dressing one evening to go to Miss Hardy’s when 
these annoying thoughts presented themselves more vigorously 
than usual. Miss Hardy was a great friend of his; a kindly, 
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agreeable lady of thirty-five, young enough to be a pleasant 
companion for a young man, yet old enough to be a safe one. 
She had invited a friend of whom she was very fond—Miss 
Hardy was subject to violent affections—to pass the winter with 
her, and it was in honor of the arrival of this friend that she 
had sent a few invitations for that first evening of Isabel Du- 
rand’s presence in her house. 

Miss Durand was much younger than her hostess, younger 
in fact than Ernest himself, and she was a Catholic; “ Roman- 
ist” Ernest called her in his cogitations, and it was owing to 
this latter fact that the thoughts he strove to banish came to 
him so forcibly that evening. 

At Miss Hardy’s house one always met the pleasantest peo- 
ple, and her circle was almost entirely composed of Episcopa- 
lians; but they were of such divers sorts, high, low, and broad 
churchmen, as well as ritualists, that animated discussions fre- 
quently took place between them, and Ernest foresaw the pro- 
bability of their renewal with the addition of a Catholic to 
help them on. Hence, as he gave a final touch to his necktie 
and turned off the gas, he walked away with the painful sense 
of disunion among his fellow-churchmen unusually keen. 

On arriving at his destination and being presented to Miss 
Durand, Ernest found her so different from his preconception 
of her that he had a confused impression of being introduced 
to the wrong person. As he had opportunity he discovered 
that, though her features were regular and beautiful, she pos- 
sessed more than that, the indescribable something that makes 
what we call a charming woman. There was a womanly ten- 
derness in her clear brown eyes, but Ernest saw in them too 
a gleam of humor, the traces of which he distinguished again 
in the lines of her sweet curving lips. 

There was no other young man present besides himself, a 
fact to which his hostess called his attention as she stood rest- 
ing her hand on the back of her young friend’s chair. 

“T have been very good to you to-night, do you know, Er- 
nest?” said Miss Hardy laughingly, “in giving you of all my 
young men friends the chance to know Isabel first. She will be 
very much sought after when they find her out; she always is, 
and you have the chance to make her believe you a pleasanter 
fellow than any who may come later.” 

Miss Durand raised her eyes and laughed frankly. “You 
see, Mr. Hamilton,” she said in a clear, sweet voice, “what a 
delightful winter Miss Hardy prophesies for me. But no matter 
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what efforts you make I shall not form an opinion till I have 
seen the others.” 

“Unaffected, and not at all self-conscious,’ was Ernest’s 
mental comment as he answered: “I give you my word of 
honor, Miss Durand, that Miss Hardy knows no one who can 
compare with me, and I am sure I have had more opportunities 
for judging than you can ever have.” 

There were only half a dozen people in Miss Hardy’s bright 
little drawing-room that evening. Mr. and Mrs. Townshend 
were her cousins. Mr. Townshend, a lawyer of considerable 
eminence, was considered a successful advocate of everything 
save his own domestic authority, his energetic little wife ruling 
his household, himself included, with a rod of iron, and gov- 
erning her deposed lord in things temporal and eternal, from 
his neckties, which she always bought, to his religion, in which 
he meekly accepted her low-church Episcopalianism. 

Mr. Lowton, Miss Hardy’s other guest that evening, was an 
Episcopal minister of the old school, who had formed his ideas 
before ritualism had come to the fore, and adhered to them 
with a comfortable scorn of later notions. He had been a 
friend of Miss Hardy’s father, and was a loud-voiced, cheerful 
old gentleman, dearly loving a good story and a good dinner, 
upon whom Ernest was inclined to bestow a sacerdotal dig- 
nity not at all claimed by the worthy man, and which, in fact, 
rather annoyed him. 

As the evening wore on, after Miss Durand had sung to 
them in a pathetic contralto voice some of the Schubert songs, 
Mr. Lowton, who loved music but preferred English songs of 
sentiment, or, better still, old English glees, had taken possession 
of the singer and was telling her eagerly of the time when he 
heard Jenny Lind, and how, when quite a young lad, he had 
heard Malibran in Italian opera in New York. 

Ernest found himself seated by Miss Hardy, a little apart 
from the others; he was singularly sensitive to music, and after 
such as he had heard his nerves were always quivering, and con- 
versation difficult. Miss Hardy was embroidering religious em- 
blems on a white cloth in gold thread. 

“How beautiful that is, Miss Hardy,” said Ernest, bending 
forward to examine one corner of the work. ‘“ What is it to 
be?” 

“Tt is a part of our new altar-cloths. There will be an en- 
tirely new set this Christmas,” answered Miss Hardy. 

“Mr. Lowton,” exclaimed Mrs. Townshend, in her clear, de- 
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cided voice, “have you heard that some of the ladies of our 
congregation have subscribed for, and are making a complete 
set of vestments, with which they propose adorning our choir? 
And Mr. Bland has actually accepted them!” 

‘So I’m told, so I’m told,” said Mr. Lowton, smiling and 
stroking the broadcloth knee that was uppermost above the other. 

“It is quite true, and I am dreadfully vexed,” the energetic 
little woman went on. “I have been to that church since I was 
a child; it has always been low, and it is very trying to see 
such a change made; Mr. Bland should not have allowed it. 
One of my friends says she will leave the church, but I am not 
prepared to carry my disapproval so far at first. If Mr. Bland 
should go too far, though, I certainly should leave. In that 
case I should come to you, Mr. Lowton, which of course would 
be pleasant; but it is inconveniently far, and besides one be- 
comes attached to the church one was brought up in.” 

“Don’t borrow trouble, Mrs. Townshend,” Mr. Lowton said, 
still smiling. ‘ Bland will never go too far.” 

“Well, Emma, what possible objection can you have to the 
vestments?” began Miss Hardy. 

“Plenty,” said Mrs. Townshend with perfect decision. “It 
is useless to talk to you, Alicia, for we never agree, but I am 
an old-fashioned churchwoman, and I am very much annoyed 
with Mr. Bland.” 

“Pardon me for the suggestion, Mrs. Townshend,” said Er- 
nest gently, “but doesn’t it seem to you that we have to sub- 
mit to our superiors?” 

Isabel Durand turned on him eyes of amused wonder. 

“Look here, my dear Hamilton,” broke in Mr. Lowton, as 
though feeling himself indirectly attacked. ‘You good people 
are very inconsistent. You talk more about obedience to reli- 
gious superiors than any of us, yet how many of your religious 
superiors approve of you, do you think? Why, in the old 
bishop’s time—you remember the old bishop?” 

“Yes, certainly; he confirmed me,” said Ernest. 

“ Just so. Well, he was notoriously a low-churchman; disliked, 
utterly discountenanced, in fact, all the ornamentation and ritu- 
alism of the Church of the Approach. Now, I know that one 
Easter they trimmed everything, as usual, as much like a 
Roman Catholic church as they could, and in the afternoon, 
when the bishop came to confirm, they stripped the whole thing 
till it was like any other Episcopal church. What do you 
think of that?” 
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Ernest looked troubled. ‘I suppose,” he said slowly, “that 
was, in itself, deference to a superior.” 

Mr. Lowton laughed. “They had a ritualistic morning out 
of deference to themselves and a plain afternoon out of defer- 
ence to the bishop and the majority of churchmen. No, my 
dear fellow, you do not like it yourself.” 

“Tt certainly is a pity,” Ernest said. “I regret such neces- 
sities more than I can say.” 

“It is trying,” said Miss Hardy, “ but such things are not 
usual. Obedience on one side and compromise on the other 
will graduaJly mend matters.” 

“Obedience to compromise!” exclaimed Mr. Lowton. “My 
dear Alicia, you get into dreadful tangles. Just let me tell you 
what happened in—well, in a city of this Union,” Mr. Lowton 
went on, with the intense enjoyment of a joke, even against him- 
self, which he always betrayed. “It happened there was as low- 
church a bishop as our old one was, and as ritualistic a church 
as your own Approach. The bishop was present one Sunday 
morning, and as he objected strongly to the procession at best, 
he begged Father—I won’t mention names—he begged the rec- 
tor at least to leave the cross behind the door. ‘Certainly, 
bishop,’ said the rector. ‘Anything to oblige you. Only you 
know we shall have to alter the hymn to suit, and instead of 
singing, With the cross of Jesus going on before, we shall have 
to sing: With the cross of Jesus left behind the door.’ And 
he’d have done it, sir,” cried Mr. Lowton with a laugh that 
made the room ring, “but the bishop told him to carry the 
cross.” 

Miss Durand, after her first shocked exclamation at the free 
use of a name that she never mentioned without Catholic rev- 
erence, laughed too. “It is very funny,” she said. 

“Funny!” exclaimed Ernest with no slight annoyance. “I 
cannot say I find it so. However, it may never have hap- 
pened.” 

“TI give you my word that one of the choristers present 
when it was said told it me,” said Mr. Lowton. 

“Oh! I knew that you believed it, sir,” said Ernest with 
perhaps, a temptation to satire. ‘But even if it be true it 
proves nothing.” 

“It illustrates that obedience to superiors is not revived with 
imitations of monastic life,” said Mr. Lowton more gravely, 
“and that these things are not an expression of the feeling of 
our church. I am much kinder to her than you, my dear boy, 
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when I do not make such claims for her, but take her as I find 
her, transplanted and flourishing as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country. Those things are not Protestant, my 
dear fellow.” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Miss Hardy, while Ernest said 
quickly : 

“Pray do not use that word, my dear sir; we are not Pro- 
testants.”’ 

“Pardon me, but I am,” answered Mr. Lowton, “and you 
make me a double-dyed one. I protest against the Church of 
Rome—saving your presence, Miss Durand—and against the 
people within our pale who strive to hold an impossible position 
mid-way between.” 

“We are the Catholic Church,” said Miss Hardy, breaking 
her silk in the vehemence of the twitch she gave it. 

“With all my heart,” said Mr. Lowton, “ but nevertheless 
we are Protestants.” 

“Not that, Mr. Lowton,” said Ernest. “We lament Kome’s 
errors, but we are not Protestants.” 

“And Rome is greatly obliged to you!” said Mr. Lowton. 
“She laughs at your talk of union, and denies our orders. 
Here is a young lady looking amused, who considers me no 
more a clergyman than a Baptist preacher. Eh! do you deny 
my orders, Miss Durand?” 

“T never enter into controversy, Mr. Lowton,’’ said Isabel 
smiling. “I have neither the taste nor necessary knowledge. 
However, I deny them, certainly. The question of orders is of 
secondary importance. The Greek Church has orders, you know. 
That the English Church is out of communion with Peter’s See 
is enough. This very disunion you lament is the result of be- 
ing cut off from the centre of unity.” 

Mrs. Townshend exclaimed: ‘‘Have we a female Jesuit 
among us? She disclaims all controversial powers, and then 
proceeds to cut us; Alicia, you are harboring a serpent.” 

Miss Durand laughed gaily. “If all serpents waited to be 
invited to sting before they showed their fangs, what delightful 
forests we should have,” she said. 

“You surely do not look upon us as heretics, Miss Durand?” 
said Ernest anxiously. ‘ Think how in all essential points we 
are one with Rome.” 

Isabel shook her head, “I really dislike to speak at all, Mr. 
Hamilton,” she said. ‘Catholics rest so firmly on infallibility 
that we are often reproached for indifference by those who do 
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not understand our peaceful security. It seems to me, however. 
that far from being one with us in essential points you do not 
even agree together.” 

“In essential points? Oh, yes!” cried Ernest. 

Isabel looked at him pityingly. ‘Unless the ritualists form a 
sect by themselves,” she said, “you certainly disagree in points 
of vital importance. Baptismal regeneration, the Real Presence; 
these two alone are enough, but there are many more.” 

“Oh! we believe that baptism is necessary for salvation,” 
said Miss Hardy. 

“Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Townshend, “I believe nothing of 
the sort.” 

“No,” said Mr. Townshend, speaking for the first time. ‘An 
idea worthy of the dark ages.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lowton gravely, “I believe baptism is in 
a sense regeneration; yet I do not believe it is necessary for 
salvation.” Ernest’s face clouded; he looked appealingly at 
Isabel, who smiled at him with sympathy for the distress he 
showed. 

‘As to the Real Presence,” Mr. Lowton continued, “I think 
it is monstrous and deny it utterly.” 


‘“*Of course,” assented Mr. Townshend. 
“I believe it firmly,” said Miss Hardy eagerly. 
“IT believe,” said Mrs. Townshend slowly, “something I can- 


not define, and in this one respect I differ from the majority 
of low-church people, who totally deny, as a rule, like Mr. Low- 
ton. I do not believe in the Real Presence literally, like Alicia 
and Mr. Hamilton, yet I believe we receive Christ more than 
spiritually. In fact,” she said reverently, and with lowered voice, 
“I think no one can define what we believe on that awful 
point.” 

“T believe the Lord’s Supper to be a commemorative Chris- 
tian feast,” said Mr. Lowton, “perfectly easy to define clearly. 
I believe the bread and wine to be merely bread and wine, and 
I never have any compunction or anxiety about what is done 
with any that may remain.” 

Ernest gave a genuine shudder. “You make me wish Miss 
Durand were right and you had not orders,” he cried in tones 
that trembled. “If I thought all you say were true I would go 
over to Rome to-morrow.” Silence followed this outburst for 
a moment. 

“My dear Ernest,” Mr. Lowton said, “that would be a fatal 
misstep certainly, so fatal that I say a very strong thing when 
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I tell you that it would be more logical than staying where you 
are now.” 

“It seems to me we have had enough controversy for one 
evening,” said Miss Hardy pleasantly. “ Isabel, please sing for us 
that ‘O Salutaris’ you sang for me last night.” 

Isabel arose and went to the piano. Her rich voice thrilled 
with peculiar sweetness as she sang: “Qui cceli pandis ostium, 
da robur, fer auxilium,”’ and lingered on the last words till 
“Nobis donet in patria” sank into Ernest’s soul, calming the 
disturbance of a few moments before. Miss Durand turned, and 
met the look he gave her. “Do not be afraid of your own 
conclusions,” she said gently. ‘Let me sing something you all 
must love,” she added, turning to the music-stand for a hymnal. 

She found Cardinal Newman’s hymn, “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
and sang it with all its power of expression. 

Ernest felt the significance of the words and author. It 
aroused him to something like resistance. “I need not fear my 
own conclusions,” he said, as soon as the last note was sung, 
“since they are to be more faithful to my church the more she 
needs me.” 

When Miss Durand had been in Beston a month she and 
Ernest were very good friends, and when he went to Miss 
Hardy’s house, which was not seldom, he received as cordial a 
welcome from the younger as from the elder lady. He felt that 
in the companionship of this unaffected, beautiful girl the lack 
of a sister, which he had always known, was in a measure supplied 
to him. It was, doubtless, this growing fraternal affection that 
called her face before him so often in the day, and made the 
light of her pure eyes the unconscious illumination by which he 
more and more viewed things and people, and it certainly must 
have been fraternal affection that caused him to see flaws which 
he had never discerned before in the young men of his ac- 
quaintance whom he met in her presence. 

With the freemasonry of young and congenial people Isabel’s 
and Ernest’s friendship reached a degree of intimacy quite dis- 
proportioned to its duration, and Ernest wondered how life 
had been endured before this beautiful feminine sympathy had 
permeated it. They shared such mild forms of enjoyment as 
Advent, which Miss Hardy rigorously observed, admitted—plea- 
sure seen through a purple veil—and it was to Isabel Ernest 
found himself turning to share every thought or interest of his 
more serious occupations. 

So Christmas came with its bright cheerfulness and loving 
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kindness that has made it the dearest festival of the Christian 
year, and caused it to win its way more and more even in Pu- 
ritan Boston. 

Before the New Year Ernest came one evening to Miss 
Hardy’s house when she was not at home, and Isabel was seated 
alone in the dim firelight of the library. The night was gray 
and cold, and the wind blew sharp and chill from the river. 
Isabel rang for lights, which showed that Ernest’s face was pale 
and troubled, and his manner grave. They had not met since 
Christmas eve, and Isabel exclaimed, as she saw his gloomy 
countenance: “Is anything the matter, Mr. Hamilton?” 

“Yes,” Ernest answered. “I am glad to find you alone to 
tell you about it. I suppose a Roman Catholic is a strange 
counsellor in such a difficulty, but you will understand.” 

“TI will try,” said Isabel gently. 

“T received communion Christmas morning, Miss Durand,” 
Ernest said, plunging at once into the matter. ‘Unless I can 
bring myself to feel differently from my present feeling it will 
be my last communion in the Church of the Approach.” 

“Why, Mr. Hamilton!” cried Isabel. ‘What do you in- 
tend doing?” 

“Nothing,” answered Ernest, sadly. “There is nothing 
that I can do. I can go nowhere else; it is not that. It is 
hard to explain, but in some way scales seem to have fallen 
from my eyes. It is not what I thought. Individually we are 
often very sincere; collectively we are—I don’t like to say what. 
Certainly very unreal. But the main thing is the Eucharist. 
Miss Durand, Mr. Lowton was right. I have been fearful for 
along time; now I know. It is mere bread and wine, and I 
have believed always in the Real Presence.” ' 

Isabel sprang up, her face shining with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“It is like the story of the pagan that came in disguise to 
the court of Charlemagne,” she exclaimed breathlessly. “It 
was Christmas morning, and when the king and his court knelt 
at the rail the poor pagan had a vision of the Infant in the 
Host whom the others could not see, and he became a Chris- 
tian. You have been shown where He is not, and it isa part of 
the same mercy.” 

“T was afraid that you would feel thus,” Ernest said sadly, 
though moved by her emotion, “but I cannot feel so now. I 
am adrift. It is painful to be so shaken in one’s surest trust. 
The disunion and varying opinions among us have long dis- 
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turbed me, and all at once I see clearly that I have been 
wholly mistaken; the faith I held is not the faith of my 
church, though the awful truth seems to be that she has no 
faithh What can I do?” 

“It is very hard to know how to answer,” Isabel said. “I 
have no right—you know what I would say. Try to find out 
what you believe is right, and do it steadily. If it is to wait, 
wait. Whatever is required of you, if you really want to know 
you will be shown. All I can say is, be quiet and true, and do 
not fear. No one who wants to do right can ever go wrong.” 

“Here is Miss Hardy,” said Ernest hastily. “Please do 
not speak of this. Thank you.” 

Miss Hardy glanced hastily from one to the other of her 
guests as she entered the room, but by an effort Ernest had 
thrown off much of his gloom, and Miss Hardy found them dis- 
cussing plans for a sleigh-ride to the reservoir should the 
threatening snow fall. 

“TI rejoice,” said Ernest as he rose to go, “that our good 
old Puritan forefathers were gathered to their reward before 
my day. It is long past curfew, yet no watchman on his 
rounds shall challenge me as I go home.” 

“Speak for yourself and Miss Alicia, please, when you say 
our,” answered Isabel. “There was never a ‘crop-headed’ 
ancestor among the Maryland cavaliers from whom I claim 
descent.” 

“We sympathize on that point,” said Ernest, “so I shall 
not take up the defence. Good night, Miss Hardy. Good- 
night,” he added, turning to Isabel, holding out his hand and 
looking straight into her eyes—‘ Good night, daughter of the 
cavaliers.”’ ; 

Miss Hardy happened to be engaged just then in free- 
ing her dress from the carved point of the table on which it 
had become entangled, so she did not see the look Ernest had 
given her young friend, and his words had certainly been noth- 
ing remarkable, yet she walked over to the fire and began 
mending it, carefully avoiding looking at Isabel. 

A great deal has been said of electric glances, and the 
simile holds good, for electricity affects the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and it is not necessary to be struck to know that there 
has been a shower. 

Isabel had herself made a discovery which she pondered 
upon that night in her own apartment. The result was, that 
when she was aroused from her meditations by the clock strik- 
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ing twelve, she walked to the glass and looked long at her own 
reflection with the searching gaze of a woman who sees her- 
self for the first time as the beloved of the man whose opinion 
is more important to her than that of all the world. Then she 
turned away with a sigh. ‘God bless and guide him,” she 
said; “but I must go. There must not be even an unconscious 
influence at such a time.” 

When Ernest called again at Miss Hardy’s, he received a 
kindly welcome from his old friend and a little note of fare- 
well from the newer and dearer, but the house was dark and 
empty, for Isabel had gone. 

Almost every man has some hidden resource outside his 
daily avocation to which he gives his best thought and inter- 
est. In one it is ambition, social or political; in another art, 
or some darling science; in all, sooner or later, the love, for 
weal or woe, of a woman. 

Ernest’s thoughts had turned in a direction unusual in the 
life of American youth, a life so practical that it wastes little 
energy on a future for which they seem to consider eternity 
long enough without borrowing from time. He had given real 
enthusiasm and devotion to the Church of the Approach, and 
the withdrawal of it left a vacuum costing him keen regret. 
Since he had lost her he discovered fully what Isabel had 
been to him, and he had to suffer at once the deprivation of 
the two dearest objects of his existence. 

When he learned from Miss Hardy that Miss Durand had 
gone, he hinted to her that he might be called to Baltimore 
on business in a few weeks, when he should try to see her 
friend. Miss Hardy, whose conception of the state of the case 
was entirely at fault, set aside the business subterfuge as be- 
neath notice, and with the philanthropy of the surgeon who 
amputates a precious limb to save the life of the mutilated 
body, gave Ernest clearly to understand that his visit would 
not only be useless, but unwelcome. 

Since then he had settled down to make the best of things 
that he could, but the best was a sorry one. The friends that 
he had formerly seen most frequently he quite deserted, and he 
left the Church of the Approach altogether, not even attending 
service there as he had at first intended doing. When the 
worthy fathers inquired for him of Miss Hardy she could give 
them no tidings of him, for he avoided her house chiefly as the 
spot that most emphasized his loneliness. He would tramp or 
ride for hours through the most inclement weather, coming 
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home utterly weary, but beaten in the fight. His mother 
noted and interpreted these symptoms aright, but they gave 
her little uneasiness, for she did not consider them dangerous 
as long as she saw that his room was properly warmed and 
aired, and she had great faith in the cure time would effect, 
not being of a sentimental turn of mind, though even senti- 
mental people learn to smile at fifty at the wounds of twenty- 
five. 

Ernest had been too prominent in the Church of the 
Approach for his absence not to be noticed and commented 
upon, and the explanation offered for his withdrawal founded 
upon experience of similar cases. 

“T hear you are going over to Rome?” said Mr. Townshend, 
meeting him in the street. 

“T am not sure of going anywhere,” Ernest answered. “If 
I do it will be by centrifugal force. It is the Church of the 
Approach that sent me, and the route will be via England.” 

Ernest had trusted confidently in his own former con- 
clusions, and they had been mistaken, he said; he would take 
all possible care that it should not happen again. What he did 
not say, and was in reality the strongest reason for his holding 
back, was that he feared lest his love for Isabel should draw 
him toward her faith, and blind his mental vision. So having 
the first necessity for self-knowledge, self-diffidence, he waited, 
a Catholic outside the fold, till another Advent had nearly 
rolled around. He had come in just before dinner one evening, 
and dropped into his own particular chair in the dark library. 
He opened the newspaper, shaking out its damp folds and re- 
arranging it so that the page he wanted should be on the out- 
side. In the corner said to be most interesting to its female 
readers the name of Baltimore attracted his attention, as any 
. familiar or especially interesting word will stand out from among 
its surroundings. Turning to look again he read: “In Balti- 
more, on the 10th inst., by the Rev. Father Carmen, Mr. John 
Black, of New York, to Miss Isabelle M. Durand, of Baltimore.” 

The paper dropped to the floor with a rustle; Ernest sat 
quite still, and the patter of the rain and hail fell clearly against 
the window. Mrs. Hamilton opened the door and looked in. 
“Ernest,” she said, “dinner is ready; come.” 

He sprang to his feet with something like a groan. “I am 
going out, mother,” he said, and rushed past her into the hall. 
Once in the street he walked rapidly away, not noting where 
he went, turning corners and running into passers-by without 
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seeing them or hearing their indignant exclamations. He turned 
into Commonwealth Avenue, and -hurried along the pavement 
till the lantern of the Redemptorist church came in sight. 
Turning back he slowly retraced his steps, and gaining his 
chamber he shut himself in with his grief. 

There is a quarter of the little city far from the neighbor- 
hood of the State-House—far in habit, for distances are not 
great in Boston. An old servitor of Ernest’s house had been 
injured in an accident, and Ernest bent his steps southward one 
afternoon, several weeks after he had read the notice of Isabel’s 
marriage, toward the City Hospital to make inquiry as to the 
old man’s condition. 

It was Epiphany: the first Friday in the new year. Er- 
nest came across Franklin Square, bright in the winter sunshine, 
and paused a moment before a church, over the door of which 
a figure of the Blessed Virgin stood in a niche, and the pigeons 
had sought a refuge in either outstretched hand. Ernest re- 
membered that this was the church to which Miss Durand had 
gone during her stay in Boston, and a strong desire to enter 
seized him, which he attributed to the longing for her, against 
which he hourly battled. ‘“ At least I need no longer fear to 
trust my own motives,” he thought, and went up the low, broad 
steps. He had been studying Catholic claims of late, and the 
title of a book which had impressed him recurred to him. 
“ The Invitation Heeded” he thought, pushing the interior doors. 
“Not accepted; heeded, yes.” 

The church was large and beautiful; white columns sup- 
ported the vaulted dome, all was light and cheerful, and for a 
moment the unity betrayed by the different classes worshipping 
there struck Ernest with a sudden sense of verity. But only 
for a moment. As he walked up the aisle, his eyes resting on 
the brilliantly lighted altar, on the monstrance in its centre, all 
sense of place, time, people, joy, sorrow, himself, was lost in an 
overwhelming feeling of the Presence there. On, with eyes 
fixed and senses submerged in knowledge alone, tasting the 
mystery of eternity in time he could no longer measure, he 
walked, till reaching the rail, he fell upon his knees. 

It was not reason, it was not faith, it was the revelation 
sometimes made to this degree, often dimly felt by those who 
only know that “a Catholic church has such a striking atmos- 
phere; is so different.” Emmanuel: God-with—us. 

Like the apostle he had always especially loved, Ernest 
was annihilated in the Presence for which he had faithfully 
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sought, mistakenly worshipped, at last come into, and instantly, 
completely known. His life had been spotless, and that the 
pure in heart shall see God is often singularly fulfilled in life, 
for the pure most frequently see the truth. 

How long he knelt there he did not know; it was the ab- 
sorption into God of the Christian, so different from the Nir- 
vana of the Eastern mystic. He was aroused by a touch on 
the shoulder; the crowd had increased, and the church was 
lighted to the door. 

“Please go into a pew,” whispered a lay brother. “It is 
benediction time.” 

When Ernest left the church he staggered, and was dazed ; 
he walked into the darkness of the street, his mental retina 
dazzled by the light flooding upon it. He went to the college, 
and rang the bell. He was shown into the bare parlor, and a 
priest responded to his request for one of the fathers. 

“ Baptize me,” Ernest said without preface, and told the 
story of his life, his study, the knowledge which had come, al- 
most excluding faith. 

“It is the feast of the Manifestation to the Gentiles,” 
thought Ernest as he stood later on the college steps, looking 
up to the stars, before going home, having completed the 
arrangements for his reception into the church, which could be 
speedy, since he needed but to accept the primacy of the 
Apostolic See and group around it in logical certainty the 
dogmas he had always held. ‘“ The feast of the Manifestation 
to the Gentiles, and the completion of Isabel’s story of the 
pagan at the court of Charlemagne.” 

Victory, peace, joy, sang jubilate in his heart; human love 
was denied him, but divine love held him close, and in the in- 
finitude of its ecstasies the thought of Isabel could bring no pang. 

Ernest’s reception, into the Catholic Church, after some 
time of careful instruction and preparation, though not unex- 
pected, caused a good deal of indignation among his friends. 
His mother was very angry, and the fact that she had been for 
some time in her life without any faith did not lessen her 
wrath. Some of the good people of the Church of the Ap- 
proach said that Ernest Hamilton had always been a little 
queer, and touching their foreheads significantly murmured 
something about his father, and its being inherited. 

Miss Hardy was immensely disgusted, but being a woman 
of sentimental proclivities, and possessed of tardily awakened 
suspicions, she wrote a letter telling the news to Isabel. 
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When he had been a Catholic a month and a little more, 
Ernest received a note of invitation to pass an evening that 
he should himself appoint with Miss Hardy. 

Accordingly he stood one evening once more upon the 
door-step awaiting an answer to his summons. The same maid 
admitted him whom he had seen there a year ago, and he 
went again into the library. 

Miss Hardy received him with unexpected cordiality, and 
he was engaged in a conversation that totally ignored the 
changes of the past year when the door opened, and Isabel 
walked, smiling, in holding out to him a hand of welcome. 

The words he was speaking died on Ernest’s lips, the room 
seemed to fade before him, and he gazed at her in vain effort 
to form words of greeting. 

“You are surprised,” she said gently, and seated herself, 
turning to Miss Hardy with some trifling remark to give him 
time to recover. 

“Have you been here long, Miss—Mrs. Black?” Ernest 
stammered at last. 

“Only a’ few days,” said Isabel. “Why do you call me 
that, Mr. Hamilton?” 

“IT saw your—I saw the notice in the paper,” he answered. 
“T hope it is not too late to wish you happiness.” 

“Oh!” cried Isabel, blushing finely as a light broke in upon 
her mind. “ Did you see the notice of Bella’s marriage? You 
thought it was I? She used to live here; I suppose that was 
why it was in a Boston paper. It should have been Durant, 
not Durand; it was a misprint that amused my friends in Bal- 
timore; I never dreamed that it would travel so far. My name 
is spelled with one / too, while hers is Isade//e, double /e. It 
was a mistake certainly, but not a very strange one.” 

As Isabel spoke and Ernest’s brain slowly received the 
meaning of the words he heard, his face expressed the intense 
emotion that made speech still more impossible than at first, 
and Isabel’s blush as she looked at him burned higher and 
deeper, till her woman's tact deserted her and she sat with her 
eyes cast down in utter silence. 

Miss Hardy looked from one to the other, and as she real- 
ized that she was in the midst of a genuine romance she 
straightway forgave Ernest his recent conversion, and, like 
the considerate woman she was, left the room murmuring some- 
thing about a shade of silk that she had left upstairs. 

Whether it is a good way to find forgotten shades of silk to 
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walk upstairs to one’s room and sit down smiling in the dark 
for three-quarters of an hour is doubtful, but this Miss Hardy 
certainly did, and returned at the end of that time still smil- 
ing, but without the silk. 

Not that either of her guests noticed the lack; they were 
deep in a discussion of the comparative merits of Dickens and 
Thackeray, which argument Ernest had opened by taking up 
a volume of the latter author exactly fifteen seconds before 
Miss Hardy opened the door. 

Isabel’s visit was not a long one, but in the following sum- 
mer Ernest made the journey to Baltimore from which Miss 
Hardy had previously discouraged him, and that this time it 
was really on business may be believed from the fact that he 
was very busy in arranging a charming little house before he 
left Boston, and it is likely that he had to go to Baltimore for 
some of the appointments. 

He resumed his place among his business friends after his 
return with a face so radiant and manner so buoyant that 
several dyspeptics contemplated immediate removal to Balti- 
more. 

But the true secret of his joy lay in the soft brown eyes 
that every night watched for him out of the windows of the 
new home, eyes that must have had a charm since even the 
elder Mrs. Hamilton vouchsafed to say that for a truly intel- 
lectual woman, and one who united grace of manner with every 
accomplishment, and clear practical views for helping the poor, 
she knew no one who surpassed her son’s wife Isabel. 

This was a great victory, for Mrs. Hamilton had been much 
displeased with Ernest for throwing himself away on a Catho- 
lic, when she had intended him for a young lady of advanced 
views. 

There were not wanting those who said that he had become 
a Catholic in order to win his wife, but Isabel and Ernest 
knew the truth, and were happy enough to smile at a world 
which held for them no ungratified desire. 





THE FLIGHT INTO EGyPT.—(Hof'mann.) 


IN HOFFMANN’S STUDIO. 


By MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


AS: 


mt ERR HOFFMANN lives in Dresden, and is a profes- 
sor of the celebrated art school of that interesting 
old city. Although not one of his great pictures 
has crossed the ocean, his work, as reproduced by 
engravings and that friend of the humble lover 
of art, the camera, is perhaps more generally known in the 
United States than that of any other German artist of the pre- 


sent day. 
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His fame is of the character hardest to win, dearest when 
gained; he is not only distinguished in art, but the message of 
his genius is so noble and direct that it appeals to the hearts 
of those who, knowing little of technique, yet instinctively love 
and are responsive to whatever is truly beautiful. His pictures 
are not only noted but popular. 

Shortly after my arrival in Dresden, an. acquaintance con- 
nected with the Academy was so kind as to give me a card of 
introduction to Professor Hoffmann, saying, in response to a 
demur lest the call might be an intrusion: 

“Not at all; Hoffmann likes Americans, they are very ap- 
preciative of his pictures, you know. Unfortunately he is to 
leave town on Monday for a little sojourn in the country. But 
he will probably be at leisure to-morrow morning; why not go 


then?” 
The next day was Sunday and, after attending Mass at the 


Hofkirche, or Court Church, I engaged a carriage and told the 
driver to take me to “ Number — Strehlener Strasse.” 

The way led through the most attractive part of Dresden: 
across the quaint old market-place, now strangely unfamiliar in 
its Sabbath desertion and stillness; past a green park where foun- 
tains played, and through avenues shaded by overarching trees 
and lined with pretty homes. These homes had gardens in 
front, and sometimes a rustic summer-house upon the garden 
wall. More frequently, however, the neat parterres were en- 
closed merely by an iron paling which afforded a bright glimpse 
of blooming flower-beds wherein no single blossom seemed per- 
mitted to grow wild, and of luxuriant rose-bushes pruned into 
diminutive trees, prim and well regulated as the comely young 
girls who peered at the passers-by from the ivy-wreathed arbors 
or behind the blinds of the old-fashioned casements. From 
one of these quiet avenues we turned into a still quieter 
street and stopped on the slope of a hill before a picturesque 
little Gothic house, up the stone front of which climbed an as- 
piring vine, as if ambitious to peep in at the studio windows. 
The small garden bore a family resemblance to the others in 
the vicinity, and was also shut in by a high iron fence. 

A ring at the gate brought a trim, pink-cheeked servant maid 
upon the scene. When asked if she understood any English or 
French she shook her head, but was good-naturedly eager to do 
her part towards getting over the difficulty. I was therefore 
encouraged to explain, in very halting German, the object of 
my call. 
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“ Va, ya; Ich verstehe,” she cried, with a smile, and went on 
to say that Professor Hoffmann was indisposed and perhaps un- 
able to receive visitors that day, but if the lady would come in 
and wait a few moments she would ascertain. 

Thereupon she led the way up the straight, flagged walk to 


‘*GeT THEE BEHIND ME, SATAN.” —(Hof/mann.) 


the front door, and thence to a charming little drawing-room. 
Then she disappeared with my note of introduction. 

The little drawing-room was in itself a picture; the polished 
floor half covered with soft Eastern rugs of richly blended hues, 
the walls hung with paintings and artistic souvenirs; here upon 
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a bracket a rare bit of bric-a-brac, there on a pedestal a lovely 
piece of Dresden china. Several easy-chairs invitingly placed 
gave the apartment an appearance of cosiness, while in a cor- 
ner stood an upright piano, suggestive of restful evenings soothed 
or enlivened by music and song. A portrait above the piano 
could not fail to attract the attention. It was that of a hand- 
some man of fair complexion with a noble intellectual face, 
thoughtful blue eyes, and a light brown beard worn long after 
the German and English fashion. 

. Presently the maid returned accompanied by the /raulein, or 
housekeeper, who said Professor Hoffmann begged to be ex- 
cused from coming down, but would be happy to see me in 
the studio. Following her, therefore, I mounted a narrow, 
crooked staircase that led up between the walls to the unpre- 
tending atelier, where in peaceful seclusion the painter has 
wrought out his beautiful conceptions. 

As I entered the room a gentleman, the original of the 
portrait below, rose from the depths of an arm-chair, in front 
of which was spread a handsome tiger-skin. 

After a cordial greeting, expressed in excellent English, he 
continued: “ You must pardon me for not going to the draw- 
ing-room to welcome you, but you see I am unexpectedly an 
invalid, and walk with difficulty.” 

An attack of rheumatism, I thought, regretfully. It turned 
out, however, that the professor was suffering from a slightly 
sprained ankle, the accident having occurred the evening be- 
fore. 

“TI am sorry, but I have hardly any work here to show 
you,” he said as, smilingly disregarding a protest against his 
making any exertion, he slowly crossed the room. 

“The only finished picture which I have in the studio is 
that upon the easel.” 

This painting had charmed my gaze the moment I passed 
the threshold. Only the presence of the artist could have 
diverted one’s attention from it. 

It was the exquisite picture of “ Christ and the Rich Ruler.” 

“You know it?” he inquired. “It has only recently been 
engraved.” 

He seemed pleased at the reply that I had admired it great- 
ly, even from the reproductions. Although these are, on the 
whole, satisfactory, it is not possible for an engraving or even 
a copy in oils to give an adequate idea of this chefdeuvre, 
to reflect the majesty of the Christ, the searching tenderness 
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of his glance as it rests upon the troubled, handsome counte- 
nance of the young man who, though moved by that convinc- 
ing appeal to mind as well as heart, and urged by lofty aspira- 
tions to embrace the invitation to a higher life, yet hesitates 
and finally refuses to follow in the path of self-denial. 


CHRIST AWAKING THE SLEEPING DISCIPI.ES.—( Hoffmann.) 


And the coloring! Who but Hoffmann shows us such tones 
of purplish red, and dark gold, and blue and brown? Not even 
amid the splendors of Paul Veronese do we see richer raiment: 
or such lines of old-rose, ashes-of-roses, and mahogany. And 


then, that hazardous dash of vivid green, which none but a 
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genius would venture to employ, yet which boldly defines, and 
steadies, and brings out the harmonies of the other colors, 
making the perfect whole. 

The old painters knew nothing of many of these tones of 
color, or of the pigments used to produce them, but Hoffmann 
appears to be master of all the tints discovered by modern art. 

Alluding to the “Christ in the Temple,’ I spoke of my 
delight at seeing the original in the Dresden Gallery. 

“Ah yes,” said the professor simply, “Americans seem to 
like that picture.” J 

The appreciation of his visitor being evident, he drew from 
a recess at the end of the studio two canvases, which he set 
side by side at the foot of the easel. 

“These are merely sketches,” he said, “or studies for two 
large pictures intended for the walls of a church, or rather a 
chapel where the marriage ceremony is performed.” 

It .was unnecessary to explain the subjects, which could be 
told at a glance. One was “The Marriage of Cana,” the 
other “Christ at the House of Lazarus, and the Choice of 
Martha and Mary.” 

Although the painter unassumingly described it as a sketch 
and would undoubtedly bestow much painstaking labor upon it 
before he would suffer it to leave his easel, “The Marriage of 
Cana” would appear to the majority of observers to require 
but little to make it a finished work. 

The whole atmosphere of the picture is lovely, reverential, 
and natural. The change of the water into wine is indicated 
by the presence of the stone water-jars and the golden, jewelled 
cups in the hands of the attendants. Christ is represented, 
however, not in the act of performing the miracle, but stand- 
ing in all the majesty of his newly acknowledged mission, with 
his hands raised in benediction above the heads of the young 
bride and bridegroom. 

Hoffmann succeeds signally in his portrayal of our Saviour, 
which is always religious and appeals to the ideal in every hu- 
man heart. Thus in this picture the figure of Christ is strong 
and beautiful, the attitude and expression shadowing forth the 
divinity, together with all the tenderness, and graciousness, and 
human sympathy of the perfect humanity. 

The countenance, as in all the Christs of Hoffmann, is that of 
the Child Jesus in the Temple, the same face but grown older, 
more commanding, more benign, and with the divinity shining 
through more and more. 
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Of the wedding group the richly apparelled bride, a fair 
young girl with peach-blow complexion, deep blue eyes and 
red-gold hair, is very sweet and winning. One can almost see 
her blush in her shy happiness as she looks up with awe to 
receive the nuptial blessing. Beside her stands the youthful 





CHRIST LAID IN THE TOMB.—(Hof'mann.) 


bridegroom in costly vesture, handsome, proud, and triumphant, 
yet reverent and impressed. Behind the newly wedded pair are 
the parents of each, whose faces present an interesting study. 
Beyond them are grouped some of the guests; the background 
affords a glimpse of a spacious banquet hall. 
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To the right of Christ are his mother, John, Peter, and 
other disciples. The gentle, pensive sympathy of the Madonna 
with the joy of the occasion, the tranquillity of John, the ardor 
of Peter, are beautifully depicted. 

The companion picture represents Christ in the garden of 
Lazarus’ house. The place is bright with flowers, the sky blue 
and cloudless, the sunshine all-pervading. He is standing near 
the fountain, and at his feet, half kneeling, half resting against 
its marble base, is Mary with upturned face listening with rapt 
attention to his words. 

In contrast to the calm of her expression is the imperious 
countenance of Martha, who has apparently just come in séarch 
of her sister. She stands a little in the background, and the 
face of Christ is turned towards her as she prefers her com- 
plaint: 

“Lord, hast thou no care that my sister has left me alone 
to serve? Speak to her, therefore, that she help me.’ 

One can almost hear the reproachful, tender reply that be- 
speaks the will to reveal to a nature over-fretted by worldly 
cares the secret of contentment and peace. 

“Martha, Martha! thou art troubled about many things.” 

“You will go on with this work, Professor Hoffmann ?)” I 
asked. 
“No,” was the response. “I decided to abandon it, bedause 
it would require too much time and labor. It would be five 
years before the pictures on the wall of the chapel could be 
completed, for the place would be too cold to admit of one’s 
painting there in winter. And then, after all my trouble, per- 
haps the dampness would speedily ruin them.” 

“There is one of your pictures, professor, which I have 
always especially admired,” said I; “that is the Saint Ce- 
cilia.” 

He appeared at a loss, saying: “I do not understand.” 

“ Die Heilige Cecilia.” 

“But I do not remember,” he protested. 

“ Oh, indeed, it is assuredly yours,” I declared. 

“IT have always thought it very beautiful, and have treasured 
a small engraving of it ever since I was a child.” 

He smiled, but with a puzzled air, and I found myself in 
the singular predicament of trying to persuade an artist that he 
had painted a picture which he had himself forgotten. At last 
the recollection seemed to dawn upon him. 

“Oh, yes!” he exclaimed, “Die Heilige Cecilia—a little 
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thing; I did it many years ago; it is in a private gallery at 
Munich.” 

“Tf I had known that, I should never have left Munich 
without seeing it, if a glimpse were to be had!” 

He looked amused. Certainly only a painter capable of 
executing so beautiful a work as this Saint Cecilia could have 





ST. CeciLia.—( Hoffmann.) 


forgotten it. Many critics consider that no modern artist has 
given us so exquisite a conception of the patroness of music. 
“So many of your friends in America would envy me the 
pleasure of this morning, Professor Hoffmann,” I said. ‘ What 
a satisfaction it would be to them if you could be induced to 
send a picture, like this one of “Christ and the Rich Ruler,” 
for instance, to the United States for exhibition.” 
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“ But there is always a risk in sending paintings across the 
water. They may be spoiled by dampness, as I said before, 
or injured by handling, or defaced in a variety of ways.” 

“Then your American admirers will have to come to Dres- 
den to see them.” 

He laughed. 

‘‘But you, Professor Hoffmann, have you no desire to visit 
the United States? Shall we not welcome you there some 
day?” 

“ Ah, well!” he answered, “we painters are a stay-at-home 
people, and care little for travel and sight-seeing. We live quiet, 
uneventful lives, working and dreaming in retirement and soli- 
tude, and, when in need of rest or change, contenting ourselves 
with very simple recreations. But we are always glad to see 
our friends,” he added cordially, as I rose to take leave, “and 
when you return to Dresden, come and call on me again. Per- 
haps I shall then have another canvas on my easel which you 
will like to see.” 

One of Hoffmann’s brother professors of the art school was 
announced as I withdrew. My good-natured driver was waiting 
with his cab before the gate, and after a last look at the pretty 
house I was driven back to Sendig’s big hotel, which many a 
weary wanderer has declared to be the best in Europe. In its 
noted winter garden, where one lunches under tall palms and 
surrounded by the rare plants of the tropics, there was leisure 
to reflect upon the visit of the morning. 

At first Professor Hoffmann impressed me as being about 
sixty years of age. Afterwards, however, as he stood looking 
at the picture on the easel, his erect carriage, fresh complexion, 
and brown hair and beard, but little tinged with gray, made him 
appear younger. Upon a second visit ‘to the Dresden gallery 
I read with surprise the tablet beneath the “ Christ in the Tem- 
ple.” “Painter, Heinrich Hoffmann, born 1824.” 

Hoffmann is, therefore, seventy-one years old. Amid our rest- 
less, wearing American existence, certainly few individuals ap- 
proach so near the full limit of life without beginning to 
show signs of age. But time, and a serene and simple life in 
the tranquil art centres of Germany, have dealt gently with our 
artist, who is apparently as strong and active as a man of fifty, 
and whose genius is still in its prime. 

At Dresden copies of Hoffmann’s pictures are to be seen 
everywhere, and one is soon convinced that not in America 
alone is the “Christ in the Temple” an especial favorite. Of 
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this picture exquisite reproductions in porcelain are displayed 
in the windows of every art store. A dealer whose establish- 
ment overlooks the quaint market-place has the exclusive right 
to dispose of the authorized copies in oils, however. Each of 
these copies, large or small, is submitted to Professor Hoffmann 


THE MEETING AT EMMAuS.—(Hof/mann.) 


for inspection. If it meets his approval, he signs it with his 
initials H. H. This mark is, therefore, a guarantee that it has 


passed his scrutiny. 
But although these copies are very fine, none can do justice 


to the original. 
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The ideal beauty of the boy Christ is beyond description— 
the graceful figure, the perfect head, the peculiarly transparent 
spirituelle beauty of the complexion, the delicate features and 
thoughtful brow, the wisdom and fire of the dark eyes, the light 
of the divine intellect upon the face of this wondrous Child, 
the revelation of the Messias to the Doctors of the Law. 

We, too, find ourselves, as it were, hanging upon his words as 
the elders did, scarcely daring to stir lest the vision vanish, yet 
almost ready to assert that which would proclaim it no vision— 
that the tint of color comes and goes in the sensitive face, and 
the young breast rises and falls with vivifying breath. We no 
longer think of the work of art, but can imagine that in that 
far-off age and city of Jerusalem we too have discovered Jesus 
in the temple in the midst of the doctors. 

We watch the expressions of the latter also. That profound 
thinker at the left who wears a robe of-violet red and a dark 
green-blue mantle. He absently strokes his beard, resting his 
elbow upon the open book on the reading-desk, while his deep- 
set eyes are fixed on the Child. Notice the look of interest 
and surprise upon the face of the man just behind, whose head 
is covered with an end of his brown mantle, below which is re- 
vealed a bit of his dark gold-colored tunic. And the patriarch 
in the centre, he who leans upon a staff and listens with the 
shrewd calculating air of one who would fain detect flaws in the 
reasoning of this eloquent young expounder of the law. See 
the fair-minded philosopher beside him, who interrogates Christ 
with earnest sincerity; and the sage seated in the foreground 
with the book upon his knees, who, looking from the ancient 
prophecies to the Child, ‘marvels at his wisdom and his an- 
swers.” 

The successful coloring of this picture probably suggested 
that of the “Christ and the Rich Ruler.” Here we have the 
same splendid tints and costly fabrics. The velvet mantle of 
the seated sage is of a deep old-rose, that of the philosopher 
the striking green which Hoffmann knows so well how to em- 
ploy, and of the hoary patriarch a subdued tone of ashes-of- 
roses. 


The lights of the picture of course centre about the figure 
of Christ, the only note of color upon whose spotless robe is 
the delicate oriental tracery, and a cincture of Syrian weave 
and dye. 

. The picture in the Munich gallery, “Christ addressing the 


weeping Daughters of Jerusalem,” although not so elaborately 
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finished, is very beautiful. At the National Gallery of Berlin is 
Hoffmann’s “ Christ preaching from the Barque of Peter.” 

He has also executed other works, of which the scenes from 
the dramas of Shakspere, especially the Othello and Desdemona, 
and Shylock and Jessica, are well known. 

His decorative paintings, particularly those in the Court 
Theatre at Dresden, are much admired. 

But his pictures of Bible scenes are generally regarded as his 
greatest works. 

They impress one also as a transcript of the ideal life of a 
painter, a reflex of beautiful thoughts and lofty aims, of kindly 
deeds and that looking above “what is of the earth earthy” 
which ennobles art and character.* 





IN THE CONVENT GARDEN. 


By S. ALICE RAULETT. 





mM) LAME-HUED and azure, rosy-veined and white, 
In the fair tangle artists love to paint 
In flowering maze about some calm-browed saint, 
Z,. The blossoms quiver in the August light. 
$: Beyond, the garden beds slope down a-bright 
With scarlet poppies, all a living glow, 
And golden-crowned anemones a-row, 
And pure, pale lilies tall, a stately sight. 


Dark in the sunshine’s drifting, amber mist, 

A veiled nun softly glides, with cloistral grace: 

Careless of other flowers, she seeks true place, 
And, lily among lilies keeping tryst, 

She stands, with peace and prayer upon her fave, 
In silence, by the golden sun-glow kissed. 


* The name of the artist as given in full is Heinrich Johann Michael Ferdinand Hoffmann, 
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MISSIONS TO NON-CATHOLICS. 
By REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 
MISSION AT WENDELIN. 


B E had a splendid attendance of Protestants here, 
f all classes coming, full of attention, deeply 
interested, and loading our query box with just 
the questions we wanted to answer. 

The opera-house seats nine hundred, and was 
filled every evening but one: that was a very stormy evening, 
with a perfect down-pour of mingled rain and snow, and yet 
we had nearly as large an attendance as usual. The floor of 
the hall was reserved for non-Catholics, the galleries for Catho- 
lics, and both were too small to seat the audience. We 
managed to exclude a good portion of the boys, much to their 
disgust. One boy offered to carry an advertising banner 
through the streets if we would let him in. 

The congregation here is dominantly German, and is full of 
zeal for non-Catholics. The pastor has received forty-one con- 
verts during his three years’ incumbency, and has four more 
under instruction. Not far south is a small parish in which 
there are about a hundred and fifty converts. These were re- 
ceived by the pastor at present in charge—a man with an un- 
pronounceable German name and an unmistakable accent. Now 
right here is seen our plan, all the more practical because so 
simple. It is to feed these little streams by lectures and ser- 
mons on the part of the clergy, and by literature, conversation, 
personal and social influence, and especially virtuous lives on 
the part of the laity. A general missionary awakening will turn 
all active spirits into missionaries, each in his own place and 
measure. There should be no parish in America without at 
least one week each year devoted to public meetings in the 
interests of Catholic truth. The reader will easily perceive that 
the “Cleveland Plan,” which is a small body of capable lec- 
turers exclusively engaged in the public propaganda, will arouse 
private and local zeal in every direction, and maintain its 
activity. 

Arriving here Saturday afternoon I walked through Main 
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Street, and at the busiest corner found the Salvation Army at 
work. A big bass drum, two or three tambourines, and a cor- 
net which seemed to lack a musician, was the martial music of 
the little squad. There were about eight of them, men and 
women, all joining in the songs, all clapping hands, all looking 
happy. But what they said while I listened was trivial, and 
what they sang was not well sung. Their leader’s accent was 
cockney, and their whole demeanor was English, though doubt- 
less nearly all had been recruited in America. But I said to 
myself that if these religious curiosities are able to catch and 
hold the attention of the street people, how much better would 
the true soldiers of the Cross succeed! The Salvationist move- 
ment is almost a total failure in the smaller towns. But it is 
entitled to this success: it should cause some of our bishops 
and priests to open an out-of-doors apostolate. This country 
now has a street population of great size. These souls can be 
effectively reached only where they spend their leisure, in the 
streets and squares of the cities. If a bishop and one or two 
able priests would start street-preaching, assisted it might be 
by men and women of the laity, the results would be marvel- 
lous. Some of us little dream that there is a distinct class of 
street people, grown in later years into many thousands in 
every great centre of population. They live on the streets as 
much as the climate allows, they read their penny papers on 
the streets, they are taught by their petty leaders on the 
streets—the street is a roomier place, a freer place, and just as 
clean a place as where they are supposed to live, but where 
they only sleep. When the Catholic Church takes to the 
streets with its representatives high and low, it will reach these 
street people. They are not all bad, many are fairly good 
Catholics, and these would secure a respectful hearing—but that 
is certain anyway. And meantime our highly educated and 
zealous priesthood would simply revolutionize for good the 
street life which at present is often a menace to public order, 
and is addressed on religious topics by men and women who 
play soldier and beat bass drums. 

But to return to our opera-house apostolate. We were 
here during election week, and we feared that this would hurt 
us, but the attendance continued good throughout. In fact I 
suspect that some came on Tuesday night to kill time till the 
returns began to come in. Then, and for two or three evenings 
after, the amazing result of the election formed a subject of 
pleasantry between the stage and the audience, especially in 
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answering the questions. These were plentiful, and ranged over 
the entire religious field. One evening we were nearly an. hour 
in answering them. 

We had the Lutheran minister and his wife with us every 
meeting, and traced to him a question wanting to know why 
Luther might not have first discovered the true doctrines of 
Christ ! 

The following question interested us: 

Mr. ELLIOTT—DEAR SIR: I have attended all your lec- 
tures and you have not opened one of them by reading a por- 
tion of Scripture and praying to God to help you to carry out 
the object of your lectures—and what is the object? 

I answered by saying that during my last lecture season I 
had always opened with prayer and Bible reading, but had 
been advised that some Protestants objected to this; upon con- 
sultation I had omitted prayer, except the blessing at the 
conclusion. I stated that my questioner had forgotten that we 
had several times read parts of Scripture, though not always as 
a formal devotional exercise. In fact the devotional question 
is a somewhat difficult one. Perhaps our return course may 
show us a way of uniting all in prayer in a Catholic spirit and 
yet without offence to Protestants. Our original hope of regu- 
larly constituted devotional exercises for all comers and in a 
public hall has not yet found a way of fulfilment. 

This curious question came in near the end of the week: 
‘““Why am I a Catholic, and yet have my doubts as to the 
faith?” Answer.—A genuine doubt as to the Catholic faith is 
incompatible with being a Catholic—a doubt known and ac- 
cepted as a negation of Catholic doctrine. But oftentimes one 
has momentary waverings which are only shadows of doubt. 
Frequently the lower part of our mind, the feelings and in- 
stincts, are restive under the rule of reason, whose whip and 
spur are needed to secure their obedience. Fancies and vagaries 
involuntarily occupy our thoughts, but they are not our real 
selves, however much they occupy us in endeavoring to control 
them. This is shown by an effort of the will to assert the 
authority of reason and faith. 

The following is an instance of lying on the part of Catho- 
lics either in joke or for a purpose. It enrages one to be com- 
pelled to set the church right with honest Protestants after she 
has been hurt by dishonest Catholics : 

Mr. ELLIOTT—REvV. SIR: I have been told by faithful and, 
I believe, true and honest Catholics, that they did pay a com- 
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pensation in money, ranging from twenty-five cents and up ac- 
cordingly for confessing their sins before a priest. When was 
this law or discipline changed? If not changed, what has been 
the object of a good Catholic misrepresenting this article of their 
religion ?—-ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 

The following shows how much like a secret society the 
most open of all organizations seems to those who are repelled 
from near acquaintance with us: 

Are Catholics never allowed to read the code of laws and 
theology governing the church? If not, please to explain the 
reason for the concealment. 

Question —Would it be considered a personal query to in- 
quire what has been the direct cause leading to the public ex- 
position of Catholic doctrine throughout the country ? 

Answer.—Our church is essentially missionary, and would 
decay and finally perish if it did not seek to win the whole 
world. So our ultimate aim is to win you to accept the Catho- 
lic Church as the divinely given means of salvation. Our pre- 
sent and immediate purpose is to do away with prejudice; get- 
ting men and women, especially those of religious character, to 
know just what we are and just what we are not. 


MISSION. AT DERRICKVILLE. 


We are “boarding around” here. The pastor resides eight 
miles east of us, visiting this little congregation twice a month; 
and so my companion and I are the guests of families happy to 
serve us. But the domestic side of “ boarding around” life is 
not clerical, though pleasant enough otherwise. The town is an 
oil product, brand-new, muddy and busy. 

Let the reader imagine a hall with about three hundred and 
fifty sittings, mostly full of Protestants—for our own people are 
very few—the gallery railing corniced with the boot-soles of young 
oil-pumpers, the light being the flaring and smoky natural gas of 
this region; and then the shabby stage, adorned with two stal- 
wart missionaries, one lean and tall and the other tall and not 
lean, and he has our outfit. 

Two nights we failed to secure more than a half-measure of 
hearers, the weather being very stormy. But the rest of the 
time we “drew” well. Father Muehlenbeck certainly did make 
a deep impression, especially on the subject of Intemperance 
and on that of Confession—a convincing speaker, with the vigor 
of an earnest nature. 

There is an eccentric character here who is called the Come- 
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outer, and who rails at all churches, condemning the waste of 
money in building and supporting them. He was a regular at- 
tendant at the lectures and said that those men talked sensibly, 
and that he is going to have his children sent to a Catholic 
school and brought up in that religion, etc., etc. 

The newness of all things in Derrickville, the transient nature 
of the population, the small number of Catholics, prevented our 
making a superlative success. But the leading men and wo- 
men, including Protestant ministers, were generally present, and 
many requests were made for our return. 

The questions were not numerous and far from interesting, 
at least to the lecturers. One old gentleman insisted night after 
night on our explaining the prophecies about the scarlet woman, 
the Babylon on seven hills, the abomination of desolation, and 
the man of sin. We informed him and the audience that he was 
behind the times, as contemporary Protestant commentators did 
not generally affirm the Catholic Church to be the fulfilment of 
these prophecies. 


MISSION AT YELLOW HAMMER. 


And if this is not the real name of the place, it is no more 
curious than the real name. It is a metropolis of four hundred 
souls, two miles from the nearest railroad. It is among the oil 
derricks, though an agricultural village, peopled by what the aris- 
tocratic oil-pumpers call “yellow hammers.” The missionaries 
were Fathers Kress and Wonderly, who lectured here about a 
year ago, and now returned by urgent request of the Protestants, 
who, by the way, are everybody but three families. 

The meetings were held in the Lutheran church, so called, 
for the society that owns it is hopelessly split and the building 
is not at present used for church services. At the first meeting, 
Sunday afternoon, the house was fairly filled; after that there 
was as good an attendance as the weather permitted, the 
missionaries feeling greatly encouraged to have any audience at 
all during those stormy evenings. 

The music was good, being furnished by a choir very prom- 
ising for the future union of Christendom, made up of Metho- 
dists, who furnished the organist and the hymn-books, Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, and Disciples (Campbellites), all under the 
leadership of a Catholic young lady. The mission was conducted 
on the lines usually followed in this apostolate, the subjects be- 
ing The Bible, Intemperance, Confession, Church and State, and 
Why I am a Catholic. Of course the question box was a fea- 
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ture of the meetings and made an element of interest. The 
inquiries were chiefly about the ceremonies of the church and 
her symbolism—blessed water, palms, ashes, candles, and incense ; 
the questioners seemed to think that our ceremonies had some 
occult meaning, and that we had certain secret services. 

“I saw a boy,” said one question, “dressel in white, shaking 
a vessel with a chain attached, and then the priest took it and 
shook it around the altar. What is the object of it? There 
was smoke emanating from the vessel.” 

The school-teachers of the town were the most interested of 
all, the superintendent saying the last night to one of the fathers, 
as he congratulated him on “the gentlemanly exposition of the 
church,” that he must admit that he had been very much pre- 
judiced against the church, but that his “ prejudices are now 
removed. After this, when I hear anything derogatory to the 
church, I shall make it a point to investigate before I believe 
it.” He then asked for a copy of the Exguirer's Catechism, 
and said, “But I ought to have somebody to explain this to 
me.” However, the little pamphlet given him is very plain and 
extremely useful, being a summary of the religion without 
question and answer, furnished with ample Scripture texts and 
conveniently divided up. It is an adaptation of an English 
publication of Rev. F. X. Reichert called The Convert's Cate- 
chism. : 

At the end of the last meeting a large number of persons 
came forward on invitation of the lecturers and accepted copies 
of the Catechism, wishing to learn more fully the doctrines of 
the church ; several of these said that they had attended all 
through, and that was the case with all who were present at 
that meeting. The last evening the fathers took tea with a 
Methodist deacon, accepting one of many invitations. It was 
Friday, and the meal was a fine specimen of a Catholic Friday 
supper. Take Yellow Hammer, all in all, it is a most promis- 
ing field. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


By ALBERT REYNAUD. 


Within its nightly, well-filled couch did seem; 
And trembling joy had fled, 

And heavenward had sped 

Its way upon the sunset’s latest beam. 


Lord, who all things with weight and measure made, 
Is not the measure full, the weight well lade? 

—lIs it Thy breath that pierces thro’ the pall, 

Thy voice I hearken thro’ the darkness all, 

Or whispers thus the slow-expiring year: 

“She is not dead but sleepeth; do not fear’? 


As at Creation’s dawn the first year sprang 
Fresh from its Maker’s hands and brightly rang 
The opening toll of Time, 

So now, the New Year, freshly fashioned flies, 
Bearing to listless ears in sweet surprise 

Hope’s reawakening chime. 


O beauteous Earth a-dreaming ’mid the spheres, 
And still bedewed with all our evening tears! 
Thy course resume at Hope’s on-beckoning word, 
As started when Faith’s fiat first was heard; 
Till Love, eternal, waiting at the goal, 

Its welcome tells to each obedient soul. 


To God all praise, 

To men new length of days; 

And to all creatures cowering with affright 

In dusk and gloom—new cycling for the Light. 
Earth, sun, and stars who trustful in His palm 
Hymn to His glory the eternal psalm: 

Good cheer, good cheer, 

God’s day hails a New Year. 
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A POET’S ROMANCE. 
By WALTER LECKY. 


Wii RITICISM in our day has become a strange 
medley of passionate exploiting and perfunctory 
damning. It is the great vehicle of cant. What 
the sonnet is as a lesson of exactness, it is to 
diffuseness. The critic allows himself a certain 

patch, and guards it jealously. All who differ, or who do not 
belong to his mystic shrine, are bludgeoned with a Zulu 
ferocity. The Ibsenites find in their founder the high-water 
mark of genius-in this age. The followers of Tolstoi are con- 
tinually bombarding their ramparts. The romantic and psycho- 
logical schools have their gods. Every man in his own baili- 
wick is out, telescope in hand, scanning the sky for a new 
star. The star is the sensation of a week—maybe a month. 
Its glory is trumpeted through the length and breadth of the 
land by the fortunate discoverer. This glory does not escape 
the arrows of the less fortunate bailiwicks. 

It is the way in this strange land; what you do not dis- 
cover, decry. Of late years, the discovery of new and dazzling 
stars has been the monthly occupation of reviewers. This has 
been especially so in the poetical sky. The death of England’s 
laureate was marked by the coming of William Watson. Late- 
ly Mr. Zangwill, the new expert, discovered John Davidson, a 
prodigy “of every divine gift, pouring out untold treasure from 
his celestial cornucopia. Fancy and imagination, wit and 
humor, fun and epigram, characterization and creation and 
observation, insight and philosophy, passion and emotion and 
sincerity—all are his.” 

Could Shakspere from the most loving of his critics claim 
more? Evidently Davidson is the long besought bard, who is 
to crystallize in immortal verse the scientific spirit of the cen- 
tury. How we mortals hunger for the master’s great creation. 
How poignant will our sorrow be should cruel fate pervert his 
mission. Strange that Mr. Zangwill’s loose-strung substantives 
should be questioned ! 

Alack for the faith of our times! The gods have fallen on 
an evil day. There is nothing to hedge their divinity. 


The latest star is Francis Thompson. The Meynells, no 
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ordinary couple, vouch for him; the aged Patmore has said 
words of cheer, while the critical Traill has marked him as a 
true bearer of English song. The lesser fry for or against 
keep up a constant barking. His personality has a fascination. 
- A little of the mystery of his life has been unveiled, enough 
to poke our curiosity and beget a crop of guesses. This was 
a wise move made by his sponsors. The swaddling clothes 
period is too early for extended biography. So many heralded 
poets of late years, bearers of messages to suffering humanity, 
intellectual giants, deceivers of the elect in criticism, were but 
the comets of a season. They have left us—their bread was 
stones—for where what man cares to know? The peep at his 
life will aid the circulation of his book. It is bait to the 
curious, and, after all, the curious are the buyers of books and 
the givers of bread. The greatest poets did not object to a 
good sale of their wares. They have been often known to give 
lazy book-sellers hints as to how this might be effected. The 
unveiled life of Francis Thompson bears out Mr. Patmore’s 
statement that he is an “ extraordinary person.”’ Born in London, 
the son of a well-to-do physician, it is right to suppose his early 
years pleasantly spent. It were easy to say, from allusions here 
and there in his writings, that youth was to him, as it is to most 
men, a golden vale where beauty wanders everywhere. He was 
a born lover of books, and in his father’s library must have 
spent many happy hours with the true kings of men. At an 
early age he went to the great College of Ushaw, a place of 
large memories and hallowed shrines to all those of the ancient 
faith. His life here, as far as documentary evidence goes, is a 
blank. That he was an ardent student goes without question. 
Whether he held to the ordinary curriculum, or stole away to 
browse in fairer fields, is a point for his biographer. That he 
laid a deep classical foundation, his writings are in evidence. 
Here he had his romance, that necessary romance in the 
formation of a poet. Cupid, playful elf, threw a dart. Of these 
times we catch a glimpse in “ Her Portrait”: 
“Yet I have felt what terrors may consort 

In woman’s cheeks, the Graces’ soft resort: 

My hand hath shook at gentle hand’s access, 

And trembled at the waving of a tress: 

My blood known panic fear, and fled dismayed 

Where ladies’ eyes have set their ambuscade. 

The rustle of a robe hath been to me 

The very rattle of love’s musketry.” 
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At Ushaw he had felt the poet’s call. .A life of literature 
beckoned to him. Such a life is looked upon now as it was 
in the days of Dryden and Pope, a precarious means to eke 
out an existence, a kind of lottery where, save a few lucky 
prizes, the drawings are blank. Those callow critics who foam 
beget and fury vent at the name of the poet’s father for drasti- 
cally checking his son’s original bent, will find the fathers of 
most literary men in the same box. Ambitious fathers have 
little respect for that old saying, ‘“ Love conquers all things,” 
especially if love leads in an opposite direction to long cher- 
ished designs. In the parental calculations young Thompson 
was to be a physician. A comfortable country doctor, with his 
smug home, easy carriage, doll-wife, and gaping Hodges, has 
something tangible. A poet!—associated since the days of 
Homer with light, airy subsistence, rent clothes, and capacities 
largely developed for changing habitation, and often, from the 
stress of circumstances, a name. A poet !—was not the country 
sick and weary of their constant din? 


“ Both strong bards and weak bards, funny and grave, 
Fat bards and lean bards, little and tall bards: 
Bards who wear whiskers, and others who shave.” 


Let us not judge too harshly the practical parent who fore- 
warned his son from sailing with such a crew. The warning, as 
often before in the annals of history, was forgotten, and Francis 
Thompson was another name added to the long list in that 
pathetic chapter of Literary History the “ Misfortunes of Gen- 
ius.” His name is a peg for some well-fed moralist to decorate. 
Poets pay little attention to sign-boards. The world has been 
strewn with their sorrows, yet each new-comer will have his 
way. To pluck the rose they will feel the thorns prick. The 
penalty Thompson paid for following his “‘ Ladye” poesy was 
the withdrawal of his father’s pocket-book, a serious drawback 
to a budding poet. Book-sellers nowadays will not advance 
cash, even if immortal song be promised. Landlords are as 
obtuse to genius as Goldsmith’s was. The baker will not ac- 
cept the pipes of Pan for a paltry loaf. These hard truths 
came early, to shape for all time the poet’s mind. 

Leaving Ushaw, its peaceful homes, green fields, babbling 
streams, by whose banks the cattle lazily loitered and the sheep- 
bells quaintly tinkled—the music of happiness, fit home for a 
lutanist of Apollo—he wended his way, bewitched by the lights 
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of London Town, to its misery and clamor. He was not the 
first of the clan. His Scottish namesake had made a similar 
venture a century earlier. Had not Dr. Cranston relieved him 
when his credit was gone, the seasons and their changes might 
have remained unsung. Here, alone and friendless, Francis 
Thompson dwelt, like the children in the wood, wandering up 
and down; when weary finding rest on steps, shelter under 
porticoes. A peripatetic by circumstances. 

‘ Money gone, and with it hospitality. In a great city hospi- 
tality is not for the houseless wanderer. If it is met, it is in 
some charitable institution, the last resort for a poet. Despite 
the cant of the world-reformers, prosperity in an evening dress 
cares little for poverty and its faded, torn clothes. His employ- 
ment was of the most menial kind—holding horses for a beg- 
garly “tip,” selling matches at theatre doors, glad when chance 
gave him the price of a crust, herding with the city’s scum, a 
Galahad among them. It is sad, at this period, to write of 
him as a devotee of opium. De Quincey’s question comes to 
mind: “‘ How came any reasonable being to subject himself to 
such a yoke of misery, voluntarily to incur a captivity so servile, 
and knowingly to fetter himself with such a seven-fold chain?” 
Katherine Tynan answers this query after her own way by at- 
tributing it to an emulation of the writer of the query. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd. No sane mind that has read De 
Quincey’s marvellous pages would for the sake of its mere pleas- 
ure have its ultimate pain. The true cause was not the emula- 
tion of the English opium-eater, nor for the purpose of creat- 
ing pleasure, but of mitigating pain in the severest degree. 
The baneful habit once contracted, its fascination grew apace. 
His life was one of gnawing pain and glorious dreams. Books 
were his only solace in those rueful waking hours when, escap- 
ing from the valley of visions and dreams, he entered that of 
pain and misery. Reading kept the mind from decay under its 
cruel burden. He read without ceasing philosophy and poetry. 
Dante, with the light of Aquinas, saw the empty, prattling hu- 
manists bereft of their spurious glory, found the wheat of the 
schoolmen trodden under by the rank rot of post-Reformation 
divines and scientists, swept England’s poesy with eagle eye, 
filling his roomy mind with thoughts that bid defiance to time. 
A Grecian philosopher fasted in order the more readily to ab- 
sorb thought. Shelley held a similar theory. Whatever its 
merits may be, it worked well in the person of the poet. Of 
book-learning he has a store. 
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His gaunt face, peering into some old tome, his soul in his 
work, was well known to the libraries, until his unkempt figure 
and tattered clothing cancelled his passport. Deprived of the 
creative works of others, harassed by his own mind, his only 
escape was to turn creator, to give vent to the thoughts that 
craved language birth. In this wise his poem “ Dream-Tryst” 
was written and sent to the editor of Merry England. It arrived 
at the office “on the blue back of a bill—so slovenly and un- 
tempting a manuscript that it was pigeon-holed unread.” Some 
lucky chance threw it in the way of Editor Meynell, a critic of 
no mean rate, who at once saw its beauty and its author’s 
promise. 

The hunt for the poet amid the London slums, his discovery 
and redemption, may well form one of the most interesting 
chapters in the life of a lovable pair. The poet has been far 
from ungrateful. His best thoughts are lovingly thrown at the 
feet of her who led him from misery and early death to honor 
and light. She has made his captivity sweet, and his harp has 
been strung to sing her beauty. Not beauty as sung by the 
modern school of mosaic artificers, with its lusciousness and 
sensual imagery, beauty miscalled, moral ugliness rather, draped, 
the folds of the drapery cunningly done tke better to show the 
depravity of love. Thompson has no affinity with this now 
triumphant school. 

His beauty is not sensual; it is spiritual. It strikes its roots 
on a high table-land, where breathing becomes difficult to 
those whose hearts have been solely nourished by mundane 
things. As Coventry Patmore says, ‘The Lady whom he delights 
to honor he would have to be too seraphic even for a seraph.” 
This spiritual quality in Mr. Thompson’s poems is genuine, and 
is his least fault in these times of grovelling materialism. It is 
akin to Dante’s, Petrarch’s, Crashaw’s ideal:zations of beauty 
as a virtue. 

“Something more than 
Taffeta or tissue can, 
Or rampant feather, or rich fan, 
Beget, a virtue that so fashions 
Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end. 
And when it comes say: Welcome, friend.” 


It is worthy of remark, that these poets were moulded by a 
study of that long unworked, and, to use a phrase of a keen critic, 
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inexhaustible mine of Catholic philosophy. From it came the first 
stream of English poesy—checked and distorted by the Reform- 
ers—a stream from whence Shakspere, Crashaw drew, and Mil- 
ton, when at his best. To this stream belong the poems of Fran- 
cis Thompson, “which if it be not checked, asin the history of 
the world it has once or twice been checked before, by prema- 
ture formulation and by popular and profane perversion, must 
end in creating a new heaven and a new earth.” Such poetry 
must ever be of the highest order. It alone will express those 
deeper things in life that prose gropes at. It will bear us 
beyond the line of nature, to the home of things beyond 
nature, and their Creator. It will not longer be enmeshed by 
the phantasfes of sense, unthwarted by earth, it will live in the 
things of heaven. The great debt the poet owes to his bene- 
factress, Mrs. Meynell, a sweet poet, charming essayist, and 
gracious woman, is returned a hundredfold both in his quaint 
dedicatory verse, and in his longer poems, grouped as “ Love 
in Dian’s Lap.” The key to these verses is found in these 
lines : 





“How should I gauge what beauty is her dole 
Who cannot see her countenance for her soul; 
As birds see not the casement for the sky ? 
And as ’tis check they prove its presence by, 
I know not of her body till I find 
My flight debarred the heaven of her mind.” 


And yet by 


“The loom which mortal verse affords, 
Out of weak and mortal words,” 


he will weave us some image, if inadequate, of his lady. Yet 
he is at loss how to throw his shuttle: 


“How praise the woman who but know the spirit ? 
How praise the color of her eyes, uncaught 
While they were colored with her varying thought ? 
How her mouth’s shape, who only use to know 
What tender shape her speech will fit it to? 
Or her lips’ redness, when their joined veil 
Song’s fervid hand has parted till it wore them pale. 






“‘What of the dear administress then may 
I utter, though I spoke her own carved perfect way? 
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What of her thoughts, high marks for mine own thoughts 
to reach? 

Yet (Chaucer’s antique sentence so to turn), 

Most gladly will she teach, and gladly learn; 

And teaching her, by her enchanting art, 

The master threefold learns for all he can impart. 

Now all is said, and all being said—aye me! 

There yet remains unsaid the very She; 

Nay, to conclude (so to conclude I dare), 

If of her virtues you evade the snare, 

Then for her faults you'll fall in love with her.” 


Corporeal loveliness is to the poet nothing. Christianity has 
taught the true beauty, and of that beauty will he sing: 


“ Loveliness corporeal, 
Its most just praise a thing improper were 
To singer or to listener, me or her. | 
She wears that body but as one indues 
A robe, half careless, for it is the use: 
Although her soul and it so fair agree, { 
We sure may, unattaint of heresy, 
Conceit it might the soul’s begetter be. 
The immortal could we cease to contemplate, 
The mortal part suggests its every trait.” 


Having subtly woven her portrait, he lingers to tell us what 
she has been to him—a safeguard 


“ Against the fell 
Immitigate ravening of the gates of hell.” 


She must be true to the spiritual life, through faith and 
prayer, else the holy Grail is lost not only to the Ladye but 
to her poet. 


“O be true 
To your soul, dearest, as my life to you! 
For if that soil grow sterile, then the whole ) 
Of me must shrivel, from the topmost shoot 
Of climbing poesy, and my life killed through, 
Dry down and perish to the foodless root.” 





The strength of his genius comes from her; would she be 
false to her high mission, then genius, losing its stay, swept 
from her “ mind’s chill sky,” 
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“It needs must drop, and lie with stiffened wings 
Among your soul's forlornest things ; 
A speck upon your memory, alack! 
A dead fly in a dusty window-crack.” 

“Love in Dian’s Lap” is a series of poems that will insep- 
arably link for all time the Ladye and her poet. It is a new 
friendship in literature, and the only one I can recall where 
the spiritual, not the sensual, from the first held sway. In 
these poems the poet has struck a bold note; he has left the 
loquacious throng of idle singers to prate in simulated speech 
of woman’s natural beauty, to sing of the beauty that knows 
neither canker nor decay. Let the tuneful choir give us their 
toy songs; the crowd’s applause both pays and measures their 
life. 

“ Deaf is he to world’s tongue; 
He scorneth for his song 
The loud 
Shouts of the crowd.” 


The other poems in Mr. Thompson's little volume classed as 
‘‘ Miscellaneous’”’ and ‘‘ Poems on Children,’ contain some of his 
best work. The “ Hound of Heaven,” an irregular ode, would 
alone rank the poet high up in English song. It tells in lofty and 
sustained verse of the pursuit of a wavering and flying soul from 
God, its final capture and gentle reprimand. 


“Ah! fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest. 
Thou drawest love from thee who drawest Me.” 


This poet is very fond of the irregular ode, a species of com- 
position that many have tried, therein few succeeded. The metre 
of this kind of ode, artless as it may seem to the novice, is one 
of great difficulty, even in the hands of a true poet. Its lines 
range from two syllables to ten, with an occasional Alexan- 
drine; and the rhymes follow the subtle and delicate instinct 
of taste. In the hands of Patmore the effects have been a 
beautiful addition to English literature. Some of his poems in 
this metre are well nigh perfect. Such poetry requires not only 
a delicate ear for rhythm, a technical mastery of language, but 
a passion sufficiently intense to create the metre. 

To write an irregular ode a long apprenticeship to the sim- 
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pler forms of art is necessary. That Francis Thompson has in 
one instance incomparably succeeded and given us one of the 
very few great odes of which the language can boast, is no cri- 
terion by which we gauge the future. Other attempts in this 
line reveal that he is far more happy when using the simpler 
forms of art. His training has been defective, his technique be- 
times shows a strange want of mastery, and too often his pas- 
sion flags before the winning-post is reached. In his “ Making 
of Viola,” “ Daisy,” and ‘“Dream-Tryst” there is a flow of lan- 
guage and a smoothness that irritate the reader with a poet 
who has purposely resorted to harsh versification, far-fetched 
similes, defective expression, barren drapery, and positive mys- 
ticism. These inelegancies may give rise to a Thompson clique, 
who may see in them great genius; but the poet who will linger 
in the mind, rich and full, with that magical quality that runs 
with time, must rid himself of such absurdities. Greatness has no 
tricks—genius has rarely been a gymnast. Another trick of the 
poet is a foolhardy use of obsolete and archaic words that ne- 
cessitates a constant use of the dictionary. Here the influence 
of De Quincey is felt. The poet forgets that he is writing for 
the nineteenth century, and that the common tongue of that 
century is capable of the highest poetic effects. 

It is not necessary either to coin new words, as Mr. Thomp- 
son does on every page, nor to draw from well-merited obliv- 
ion unmusical and unmeaning ones. Mr. Thompson cannot be 
read simply as a recreation; he is a poet of infinite suggestive- 
ness, who will well repay the hours loaned to him. His style is his 
own, as it must be to all great poets. Every poet interprets life 
personally, and clothes the interpretation in the dress it bespeaks. 

It is only talent that fears to leave the model. The style 
of Thompson has freedom, force, and originality. It is full of 
life and color. It embodies faith and beauty, revelations of the 
soul’s life, calmness and steadiness in the pursuit of beauty. 
He has great faith; without it there can be no great art. 
Scepticism smothers genius; it is as the blight; nothing lives 
under its spell. Francis Thompson, possessor of faith and many 
other subordinate gifts that must equip a poet, has much to 
learn, much to forget. Criticism, true criticism, ever the 
author’s friend, has shown his faults, and spoke warmly of his 
graces. Shall he hearken? Slowly and painfully must he work. 
Mountain-climbing requires constant effort. On the peak is his 
rightful place; shall he, forgetting his mission, rest on the hill- 
top? He believes in his mission; will he achieve it? 
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THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE.* 


pasa R. LUCKOCK, who is a dean of the Established 
Church in England, supplies us with a treatise 
on the history of marriage written with special 
reference to the indissoluble character of the bond 

= and to a large extent with reference to legislation 
which is desired by powerful influences in that country concern- 
ing marriage with a deceased wife’s ‘sister. We dismiss this 
part of the tract with the bare mention because its interest is 
local. No doubt Dr. Luckock holds that marriage within the 
degree of affinity in question is contrary to the divine law, and 
therefore a matter of universal interest. So would be a ques- 
tion of purely ecclesiastical law if the conditions were present 
which transcend the material barriers of physical nature or the 
moral barriers of time and training. But he seems to think it 
stands upon the same ground as the law which makes mar- 
riage indissoluble, and claims for this provision a binding force 
which he denies to other enactments of the Levitical law. He 
overlooks the difference between both enactments to be found, 
first, in the fact that our Divine Lord has himself re-enacted 
the primal law of the life-long character of the marriage con- 
tract, and his church, which interprets his mind now and did 
so from the day he founded her, so declares the law; and sec- 
ond, in the fact that while the church has always claimed the 
power to dispense from the impediment of marriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife we find no reference to this impedi- 
ment in the New Testament. In other words, whatever may 
be the force of the Mosaic laws in Dr. Luckock’s judgment, he 
cannot deny that there is a wide difference, to Christians at 
least, between a Mosaic law re-enacted by our Lord and one 
not re-enacted. 

On the question of the indissoluble nature of the marriage 
tie, Dr. Luckock, as might be expected, is Catholic in opinion 
and bears testimony to the Catholic tone of the best class of 
minds in his church on this vital question. There is, however, 
a shadow on the book. It lacks warmth, heat, spirit. It is 





* The History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, in relation to Divorce and certain 
Forbidden Degrees. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the echo of the voice of the prophet of a dead god and a 
dead faith. It will convince no one that is not convinced before. 

The work is learned for all that. The argument from the 
relations between God and man is apt and lucid, the exposition 
of the law of marriage among the Jews is sound, the history 
since its reinstitution by the Lord himself is well stated, so far 
as it goes, and logical; but, as we shall show before we con- 
clude, he does not make the most of the argument from the 
action of the Church. 

No one who can take in the bearings of any moral influence 
or the operation of any law can deny that the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs in every age expressed the mind of the church by their 
legislative acts or acts declaratory of legislation, Dr. Luckock 
sees this, but he half-closes his eyes. On the part borne by the 
popes in maintaining Catholic doctrine the enemies of Chris- 
tianity are incomparably more just than members of any of the 
revolted creeds. These cannot afford to be just; if they were 
just the reason of their existence would have ceased. It is 
hard to say whether a cultured dignitary of the Anglican Es- 
tablishment or the preacher who tells a New York audience 
in Canadian English that the pope is the Scarlet Woman of 
Revelations is the more incapable of estimating the pope’s 
relation to the teaching church. 

Dr. Luckock’s tract begins with the institution of marriage 
in Paradise as we find it suggested in the opening pages of 
Genesis. There is in this part of the treatment of his subject 
evidence of piety and earnestness such as, God willing, shall 
receive their reward in a return to the fold from which his 
fathers strayed. We can only briefly refer to it. God’s pur- 
pose in creating man was so to create him that he should 
reflect the image of his Maker, but man would have fallen 
short of the Divine resemblance, and that in a very important 
feature, had he been left in solitude, with no companion to hold 
communion with in his intellectual and spiritual nature. As 
throughout man was to reflect the Divine image, however im- 
perfectly, so the marriage bond could only be a reflection of the 
eternal union of the undivided Trinity—so far as the finite can 
be a reflection of the infinite—by a union which nothing could 
sever but death. It was manifestly intended by the Creator 
that the reflection should extend as far as possible, and if we 
form any lower conception of the marriage tie we efface all 
human claim to be in this feature after the likeness of God. 
We pass over what we read in Genesis of the mode of the 
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woman’s formation out of man, and what may be and has been 
said of its deep significance. The reference to this is not with- 
out interest to that class of students who are sufficiently curi- 
ous to go below the surface and look for the truths hidden in 
the folds of language. There is a meaning in all Divine acts 
that lies under the bare narrative; but passing from this we 
have the explicit assurance of our Lord himself that he who 
created male and female at the beginning had also said: “ For 
this shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. Wherefore they are 
no more two but one flesh.” 

The moral retrogression from the time of Adam to that of 
Moses prepares us for great changes in the legislation which 
God permitted for the Israelites. The Divine standard mea- 
sures the ideal of marriage as it was in Paradise before sin 
entered the world. In the later books of the Pentateuch we 
have the ideal obscured and disfigured by human law, but even 
here the human legislator fixes the nearest approach to it 
which is practicable for fallen man having regard to the exi- 
gency of time and circumstances, he must have before his 
mind the original purpose of God and the life of man as it is. 
With these two great facts before him, Moses framed his laws 
for the greatest attainable good. 

To estimate his legislation properly, it must be measured by 
the standard of the time; interpreted by the side-lights of con- 
temporary history. Read in this light we see a keen discern- 
ment of the condition into which the Jews had fallen through 
their contact with the law and morality of the heathen nations 
about them, and a determined purpose on the part of the law- 
giver to elevate them to a higher moral plane. This is illus- 
trated in the three particulars of slavery, polygamy, and 
divorce. 

Slavery had become practically a necessity. Captives were 
taken in every battle—whole nations were often carried into 
captivity. For the captives for whom such a decree as trans- 
portation was not made there were two alternatives, death or 
slavery in the usual acceptation. This is the state of things that 
Moses found, and he chose the more merciful of the two. It is 
very plain that expediency was an influence on his legislation. 
With regard to the concession he allowed in writing a bill of 
divorce in the event mentioned, our Lord himself declared 
that Moses allowed it because of the hardness of their hearts. 
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This shows that in the whole legislation he was only aiming at 
the best standard he could lift the people to then and there, 
and not the best possible standard for all time and all 
peoples. 

If we are to take the authority of the Old Testament alone 
as the rule on matters of life and conduct, we find there as 
much authority in favor of slavery as for divorce; and yet the 
very countrymen of Dr. Luckock maintain a ship-of-war on the 
African station to prevent the former, while their modern divorce 
court exceeds Chancery in its arrear of cases unheard, and the 
common-law courts in the sensational character of its trials. 

Why is not polygamy, in the Turkish sense, a British institu- 
tion on the same authority? Any Englishman with moderate 
good luck can have a greater number of separated wives than 
a Turkish pasha with three tails can have of wives unseparated, 
or the sultan himself of wives unbowstringed or unsacked.* 

In the Old Testament there is as much authority for re- 
marriage as for polygamy. Those who hold the laws and cus- 
toms given in the Old Testament should rule Christian society 
in their unmodified integrity will find more in favor of remarriage 
than against it. Such people should not be shocked like the 
gentleman at the dinner-party in Vared who met four men and 
their four wives each of whom had been the wife of the other 
husbands. For the same reason we think the honest Teuton 
who told the Royal Commission “that the state of marriage in 
Germany makes a German cover his hands with shame” was 
quite too squeamish. What good Lutheran is without his open 
Bible—printed, too, from that text which, as D’Aubigné tells us, 
was so wonderfully discovered by Martin Luther at Erfurt? 

In dealing with the subject of Christian marriage we must 
keep in mind the difference between a divine and a human law- 
giver. Like the human law-giver the Lord Christ had indeed 
to deal with men as he found them; but he also had to pro- 
vide for all future contingencies. It was impossible for him to 
temporize—to substitute laws of expediency for absolute right. 
He had only power to hold up an ideal standard based on the 
eternal and immutable principles of truth. He could only pro- 
claim a morality such as should be conceived by the divine in- 
telligence and asserted by the divine authority. Prophets in 
whom the purely human is so large a part gave only in mea- 


* A summary way the sultans had of divorcing their wives was to have them sewed up in 
a sack and thrown into the Bosphorus, 
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sure the divine counsels because they only received them in 
measure. When he came in the ripeness of the world, he came 
to restore the law of the world such as it was when God con- 
versed with man as friend and father before sin entered it and 
defaced in man the image of the Creator. When we take up 
the New Testament we must feel in a peculiar sense that we 
tread on holy ground. 

When the Lord came it was as the restorer of the world 
lost by the fall of Adam. He found marriage degraded to the 
character of a civil contract among the Jews. The nuptial bene- 
dictions in which the divine origin of marriage was attested 
and God’s blessing solemnly invoked had sunk into a secondary 
place. The bridegroom might repeat the form, or any layman 
present. The dominant school—that of Hillel—allowed divorce 
for any reason or for no reason. Moreover, Roman influence 
was making itself felt in Palestine—if not to the same absorb- 
ing extent as elsewhere—in drawing to itself the local social and 
religious institutions and interpenetrating them with the supre- 
macy of its irresistible will; still with sufficient strength to 
overshadow the old Jewish exclusiveness and bend it. Except 
the more furious of the zealots* and the rugged half-savage 
mountaineers of Palestine itself, the Jews were everywhere eager 
to become Romans. This could not happen without a weaken- 
ing of the power of the old religious laws, usages, and ceremo- 
nial which had been maintained in some degree of vigor under 
their ancient life of isolation, and, therefore, a decay in the 
moral tone should, and did, follow. 

As all the pollution of the heathen worships found its 
way to Rome with their rites, so Rome gave back the foulness 
to the provinces with a deeper and more fatal influence. The 
Epistle to the Romans affords some idea of the way in which 
flesh had again corrupted its way upon the earth. The old 
Roman respect for marriage belonged to the past. The Roman 
matron of rank had ceased to dispense the moralities of the 
hearth and the parental board. She thought only of her as- 
signations with Clodius, and no longer calculated the years by 
the consuls, but by the number of her husbands. Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Juvenal, Martial, fill in the unutterable horrors 
which St. Paul has outlined. One shudders to think of the 
Divine Lord living in such a world. We look for another 
deluge as when before 


* Even St. Paul himself, 
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“ All dwellings else 
Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d; sea covered sea, 
Sea without shore; and in their palaces, 
Where luxury late reigned, sea-monsters whelp’d 
And stabled ’”’; 


but the Sinless One came to repair instead. 

He, above all great moral reformers, would see that the 
purity and sanctity of marriage is the foundation of all 
national virtue. We can hardly hesitate to believe that it was 
the urgency of this need which caused him to choose the 
marriage-feast of Cana as the occasion for the first display of 
his divine power. The early church interpreted his presence 
there as the indication of his will to sanctify anew the union 
of man and wife; and she must be held in all respects as the 
highest exponent of her Founder’s mind in all that he did as 
well as said. 

The Fathers who learned at the feet of the Apostles who 
had been His companions, and the later Fathers, who learned from 
these, were near enough to the Lord’s time to possess a vivid 
sense of the influence and meaning of his life—standing as they 
were almost within its ‘luminous shadow; add to this, the world- 
wide rivulets of recollection—called the sense of the faithful— 
flowing down, in every church and city and province and na- 
tion, to the time of St. Cyril, who tells us that Holy Church, 
not dogmatically indeed, but in her heart and fancy so inter- 
preted his presence there; and so the whole great flood carried 
the thought downward as it did other thoughts begotten of the 
purity of faith in its first freshness, and this may be accepted 
at least as a link in the collateral argument which goes to 
prove that the Lord meant marriage should be a great sacra- 
ment, and not a bargain and sale or a contract of concubinage. 

Why the decent jurisprudence of the world holds illegal 
such a contract as the last, but what does divorce and the 
right of remarriage mean but the legalization of such a con- 
tract? 

But the real argument lies in the words of our Lord when 
the Pharisees tried to test his position in reference to the two 
leading Rabbinical schools. “They came unto him, tempting 
him and saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for every cause? And he answered and said unto 
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them: Have ye not read, that he who made them at the 
beginning made them male and female, and said, For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife, and they two shall be one flesh? Whereupon they are 
no more now but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” We have here a re-enact- 
ment of the primal law, with a clear implication that it had 
never been authoritatively revoked. In the words used by the 
Pharisees it is evident that the law had fallen into disuse. 

We have extended this notice already to a length which 
prevents us from examining the Lord’s utterances as they are 
recorded in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. We can only 
refer the reader to Dr. Luckock’s treatment of the matter, 
which we think leaves little to be desired. To ourselves it 
seems clear enough that in our Lord’s words we have a law 
coupled with an enacting exposition of its meaning. No doubt 
what seems to be a serious difficulty is created by what ap- 
pears according to St. Matthew to be the Lord’s teaching that 
“ fornication”? may dissolve the bond. Sts. Mark and Luke, on 
the other hand, represent him as teaching in the most explicit 
manner that marriage was absolutely indissoluble. 

This difficulty, we think, is fully met by Dr. Luckock so far 
as reliance upon the naked criticism of the authorized judg- 
ment on the passages can claim to be satisfactory. The church, 
however, speaking by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, has in- 
terpreted the Lord’s words to mean what he himself declared to 
have been the primal law. In his recapitulation of the various 
and successive testimonies from within the church Dr. Luckock 
presents a vast and irresistible array of opinion on the question. 
It, however, seems with him that the whole mass can claim no 
higher value than a purely human accumulation; but even as that 
it outweighs beyond all comparison any contrary evidence, and 
is not to be set aside by any mere criticism based on the 
seeming exception in St. Matthew. We go with him so far. 
Unquestionably we think he might have rested his case on the 
Pastor of Hermas and on the apology addressed to Antoninus 
Pius by Justin Martyr for the interpretation of the first cen- 
turies so far as the historic fact. Independently of other con- 
siderations, there must have been a reason for that interpreta- 
tion in the period nearest to the speaker, and the reason could 
be no other than that the seeming exception was no exception 
at all. 
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The falling away of the nations of Christendom from the 
centre of unity from time to time witnessed in these separated 
limbs a departure from the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage. Beginning with exceptions to the law in the 
case of adultery, they ended with any exception whatever if it 
were demanded on the part of power. We see this in the 
Greek Church very remarkably; we see it more unmistakably 
still in the interested complaisance of the Reformers in the 
sixteenth century. Dr. Luckock, we regret, does but scant 
justice to the popes for their uncompromising attitude on this 
question amid the enormous difficulties which so often beset 
them and seemed to threaten the existence of the church her- 
self. 

Take, for instance, the case of Innocent III. with Philip 
Augustus. Every suggestion of human prudence would have 
counselled that pontiff to conciliate the greatest prince of the 
age, the eldest son of the church, the crusader. But it was im- 
possible—the same “non possumus” for ever replied by the 
Vicars of Christ to those who asked them to betray the su- 
preme trust he reposed in them. It was this that saved the 
doctrine which Dr. Luckock has so ably vindicated from. the 
assaults of power and passion. When Philip Augustus in the 
rage of disappointment exclaimed “ Happy Saladin, he has no 
pope!” he expressed what all others have felt when stayed in 
the course of crime by the inviolable fidelity of the popes to 
the commission conferred upon them by their Master. 
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THE CRITICS CRITICISED. 
By REv. R. M. RYAN, 


SN OT the least remarkable feature of the closing 
& years of the nineteenth century is the extraor- 
dinary metamorphosis observable in the manner 
of treating polemical subjects. Facts have super- 
seded rationes wherever they could be made to 
speak; with the result, that a general fixing-up has become ne- 
cessary in the many things that were considered as stable as 
the stars. In historical subjects, in particular, this necessity has 
become more specially apparent. Had those hopeful offspring of 
the nineteenth century’s decrepitude, ‘‘the higher critics,” been 
permitted to continue much longer their peculiar process of 
proving the wrongness of all records that did not conform to 
their standards, our histories would soon have been reduced to 
book-covers, and as lifeless and empty as the cast-off chrysalis 
of the butterfly. Hardly a single Greek hero was left by them 
to enliven the battle-field of Troy. Historic characters of 
Assyrian, Phcenician, Egyptian, and Hebrew fame shared the 
same fate. The solvent used to blot them off the historic 
pages, where they had so long figured, was the following : Con- 
temporary records, which the critics thought well of accepting, 
did not refer to them; writing, which alone could perpetuate 
their memory, could not even have been known at the time the 
records referring to them claim to have been written; the 
spelling of their names showed them not to belong to the race 
they were said to be leaders of—these and other equally in- 
genious arguments, which, of course, the critics first demon- 
strated to their own satisfaction, are fair specimens of the 
means employed to discredit the greater part of the earlier 
biblical narratives. Baur—a really eminent Greek scholar— 
established a critical canon still more remarkable. He 
“showed” that a tendency to any literary excellence in any 
New Testament writer, excepting St. Paul, must invalidate 
his authenticity. Acting on this very flexible principle, he 
deposed three of the evangelists, leaving us only St. Mark. 
His disciple, Volkmar, another Greek scholar, continuing his 
master’s work, by “solid argument,” based on another ground 
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principle of his own, proved even St. Mark’s gospel to be 
equally undeserving of acceptance. In fact, with this. new 
weapon of “higher criticism,” there is not a work of the 
ancients—or, for that matter, of the moderns either—which they 
could not discredit or “ prove” whatever they pleased about it. 
From the outset these scholars and their criticisms excited 
suspicion. In the first place, they themselves seemed uncon- 
scious of what to all others was very apparent, that their im- 
pelling motive was the destruction of all sacred Scriptures. 
Their learning was unquestioned, their industry could not but 
be admired, but their motives were distinguishable by negative 
and positive characteristics that could not be entirely concealed, 
however carefully guarded. An honest desire to find out the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, whatever it 
was, was conspicuous by its absence; as were also all signs of a 
prudent, discreet, and reasonable regard for what so many 
master minds among their contemporaries and predecessors 
treated not alone with implicit confidence, but with profoundest 
reverence and admiration. The reasons of these latter for such 
respect and trustfulness had withstood the tests of thousands 
of generations, and deserved at least to be inquired into. 
They were brushed aside with a majestic pen-sweep. Had the 
critics let loose all their forces of argumentation on the testi- 
monies to the truth of the narratives, and, after disproving them, 
established on their ruins their own views, they would long ago 
have been answered. But, owing to the unique mode of the 
attack, it was hard to meet them on advantageous ground, or, 
in fact, on any ground except that of negation. But, happily, 
they have been encountered and overthrown in a way they little 
suspected, and so completely that we are not likely to hear 
much more of their new-fangled “higher” critical methods. 
With the scholarly critic, armed, disciplined, and regularly 
enrolled, but antagonistic to the Bible, go down the motley 
crowd of irregulars that follow in their wake. These are the 
little, loquacious, sceptic squads who prop up their doubts, 
notions, and pretensions—petty in everything save in their mis- 
chievousness—with the weapons and phrases of their betters. 
By them the phrases “higher criticism,” ‘‘ modern research,” and 
“the latest scientific discoveries” are made do duty for thought, 
intelligence, and personal examination of both sides of the 
questions at issue. Whilst ever boasting of independence of 
thought, they seem hydrophobically fearful of tasting a little of 
its limpid sweetness; so much so, that their ignorance of the 
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true import of the phrases they quote becomes sometimes pain- 
fully—almost disgustingly—apparent. 

That the same fault may not be found with ourselves, let 
us, before adducing those facts that refute the critics’ con- 
clusions, define what we mean by “higher criticism.” It is an 
inquiry into the nature, origin, and date of the documents with 
which one may be dealing, as well as into the historical value 
and credibility of the statements they contain. It really is new 
only in name, at least to theologians and biblical scholars. 
The distinction between it and what is called “lower criticism ” 
is more nominal than real; inasmuch as both have always been 
carried on by biblical students side by side, and often inter- 
mingled. Neither in the Catholic Church, nor even outside of 
it, has belief in the Bible ever been based solely on internal 
evidence, or even on philology and paleography, which the 
“higher critics” say constitute “lower criticism,’ but—in the 
case of the church—on her infallible power of distinguishing 
the true from the false; and in the case of non-Catholics, on 
all and every evidence that human intelligence and human in- 
genuity could supply, including all honest, well-founded methods 
of criticism. The real difference between believers in the 
Bible and modern unbelievers now seems to be, that the latter 
invent some specious criterion, and demand that the sacred books 
demonstrate their correspondence with it; or else they pretend 
to see conclusive evidences of error in their want of concordance 
with certain archzological discoveries, and become confirmed 
therein if a reconciliation be not forthwith effected by those 
professing belief in the Sacred Scriptures. This is like the 
Roman emperor’s method of removing a too powerful or too 
affluent subject. He had leave to kill himself, if he did not 
instanter clear himself of a hastily trumped-up accusation which 
was often as fantastic as it was insidious. 

On what single work of the ancients would a “higher” criti- 
cal investigation make men agreed? On what comparatively 
modern work, even, are they in accord on all points? The very 
authorship of the best known of all English poetical works is 
seriously controverted. What wonder is it, then, that controversy 
exists about some things pertaining to the oldest and most ill- 
used book in the world? This in no way alarms the really 
enlightened and really earnest Christian; but it rejoices the 
Agnostic, who finds, or thinks and boasts he finds, herein all 
he wants for his position. To make still surer of it he takes up 
the sacred volume and demands, with his newly-tempered criti- 
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cal scalpel in hand, evidence of its contents that he cannot dis- 
sect and disprove, or at least reduce to an unrecognizable mass. 
This process having in part succeeded with the earlier histo- 
ries of Greece and Rome, allured the sceptic to try it with 
that of ancient Israel. The same canons that had relegated 
Mycenzan power and the Trojan war to the realms of myth- 
land, consigned the earlier biblical narratives to the same 
unhistoric region. Abraham, Lot, Melchisedech followed Aga- 
memnon. There was no contemporary record of any of 
them existing; ¢herefore they did not exist. But the spade of 
Dr. Schliemann, the great Grecian archeologist, reinstated the 
“king of men” in classic history, and the pick and shovel of a 
Petrie, a Bliss, a Botta, a Layard, and other oriental explor- 
ers have brought to light overwhelming archzological testimony 
—some of which had lain buried for over three thousand years 
in Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and Palestine—confirma- 
tory of many portions of the Bible narrative, on which the critics 
had, as they thought, piled an irremovable load of higher and 
lower, positive and negative critical rubbish. Like that cover- 
ing the Cross and the holy places in Palestine until St. Helen’s 
time, it only served to preserve them. 

We are indebted to a distinguished oriental linguist, archzol- 
ogist and palzographist, A. H. Sayce, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
for bringing before the public in popular form the results of 
recent explorations amongst the ruins of the palaces and temples 
of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, etc., in his admirable work 
entitled The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. 
On the learned professor’s work we shall freely draw for illus- 
tration, and on that of Major Conder’s, The Tell Amarna* Tab- 
Jets, a briefer, clearer, better ordered translation and explana- 
tion of this wonderful archzological library, published last 
year. 

The critics had rejected the larger part of the earlier history 
of the Old Testament; indeed, Havet and Vernes had gone fur- 
ther, and declared that before the Babylonian Exile there was 
little of it that could be believed at all, whilst many learned 
classical scholars would persuade us that before the time of 
Solon there was not a knowledge of letters existing, anywhere 
outside of Greece, sufficient to enable the written records, which 
the Scriptures presuppose, to have been made. It therefore 
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* The insistence of Major Conder and Professor Sayce on their respective modes of spell= 
ing these simple words, is a marked illustration of the little dependence that can be placed on 
arguments derived from etymology. 
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is impossible, they say, to conceive of a Samuel or a Moses 
writing or compiling a history. Force was lent to this from the 
fact that until recently no inscription in Phoenician characters, 
which were regarded as the oldest in Syria, was known that 
went farther back than the time of Solomon; but now the 
Siloam inscription demonstrates that there was an alphabet used 
for writing purposes long before that time, which Moses or 
Samuel might have used. But there is stronger evidence of the 
erroneousness of such an argument against the antiquity of 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

The assumption that the Phcenician alphabet is the oldest 
is a false one. It is found that the Mincean, which was said to 
be derived from it, is its parent, and numerous inscriptions in 
southern Arabia, its home, prove that at the time of the Exodus 
the Minceans had a literature with which their Semitic neigh- 
bors, the Israelites, could easily have been acquainted. As Pro- 
fessor Sayce expresses it: ‘So far from its being improbable 
that the Israelites of the age of the Exodus were acquainted 
with writing, it is extremely improbable that they were not. 
They had escaped from Egypt, where the art of reading and 
writing was as familiar as it is in our days, and had made their 
way into a desert which was traversed by Mincean traders, 
equally familiar with the literary arts. With them, also, the 
kinsmen of Jethro, the ‘priest of Madian, the father-in-law of 
Moses,’ must have been familiar.” Indeed, the condition of the 
Jews on entering Arabia must have been somewhat analogous 
to what that of the negroes of the United States would be to- 
day were they to betake themselves to the country of their 
ancestors. 

Strong as these arguments are in favor of the impugned 
feature of early biblical records, the discovery in 1887 of cer- 
tain Egyptian cuneiform tablets, at Tel el-Amarna, completely 
settles all further controversy in their favor. These, further- 
more, revolutionize all our ideas of ancient peoples, by showing 
that those of Western Asia, in the time of Moses, were as 
highly cultured as those of Western Europe in the age of the 
Renaissance. 

About one hundred and eighty miles south of Cairo, midway 
between Thebes and Memphis, on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
is a long line of mounds. Beneath them has been discovered a 
vast library containing the records of Egypt under the eight- 
eenth dynasty, which were deposited there by Amenophis IV., 
in B. C. 1500. Amongst these records are letters from Baby- 
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lonia, Assyria, Kappadocia, and Northern Syria, as well as from 
Egyptian governors of the Amorites and Philistines, and from 
various other parts of Palestine. They are upon every variety 
of subject, as well as from persons of every variety of race and 
nationality. They testify to an active and extensive correspon- 
dence carried on, not by a select body of scribes but by per- 
sons of every class and condition. Amongst them are some from 
the then king of Jerusalem, who speaks of his God as the 
“ Most High God of Heaven.” They are written in the Baby- 
lonian language and in cuneiform characters, a fact which 
brings out in most striking prominence the schooling the 
writers must have undergone to master so strange and difficult 
a double language—it being, like Latin in the middle ages and 
French in modern times, the common vehicle of international 
communication. Moreover, the writers had also to learn a dif- 
ferent syllabary, consisting of five hundred different characters, 
each of which had at least two different phonetic values. In 
addition, each character might denote an object or idea, and 
in combination another idea, different from that which the 
separate characters denoted, or their combined phonetic effect 
expressed. Acquiring a knowledge of this script-language must 
have been equivalent to learning from three to five of our 
modern languages. Yet the “critics” have “proved” the 
erroneousness of Genesis by the fact (?) of the general ignor- 
ance of the people, especially of writing, at the time and place 
it was supposed to have been written ! 

The most interesting letters are from the southern part of 
Palestine, which refer, with great clearness, to the conquest of 
that country by Joshua. The name of one of the kings killed 
by him, Japhia (Josh. x. iii.), is found, and also that of Adoni- 
zedek, King of Jerusalem. The name Jabin, King of Hazor, 
whom Joshua attacked, is also given. The Hebrews are said to 
have come from the desert and from Mount Seir—all of which 
is in complete conformity with the Bible record. 

Amongst other things swept away by the critics was the 
biblical chronology relating to the Exodus. The Tel el-Amar- 
na tablets replace it in its entirety. The date of the Hebrew 
invasion of lower Palestine is exactly that which is derivable 
from I. Kings vi. i. It corresponds with the time when, ac- 
cording to the tablets, the Egyptian troops had been with- 
drawn, and the various peoples whom the Israelites conquered 
were left to shift for themselves, under the nineteenth dynasty— 
that is, between 1700 B. C. and 1800 B. C. 
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“Ur of the Chaldees’’; Haran, where Thare the father of 
Abram died, and several other Scripture places have been 
“proved” by the critics never to have existed, after much 
merry-making over the differences in them and other names in 
Deuteronomy and Genesis. They have turned up on the tab- 
lets, however, where it is impossible to suspect that they are 
only mythical; for data is supplied otherwise which enable us 
to identify their site. The tablets also justify their difference 
in spelling and pronunciation. They are given in Deuteronomy 
as they were actually pronounced; and in Genesis as they read 
on some Babylonian tablets. 

Again, the much-ridiculed campaign of Choderlaomer and 
his allies has been proved historical; nor can the “ higher critics” 
any more assert the Elamite invasions of the distant West, in 
the time of Abraham, to be incredible. It is no longer permis- 
sible to maintain, as they have done, that the story is merely a 
variation of the Syrian campaigns under Tiglathphilazer or 
Sennacherib, and that the names of the Palestinian kings afford 
etymological evidence of their mythical character. IIll-concealed 
scepticism and rash criticism have received a severe rebuke in 
the references to them through the Tel el-Amarna tablets, which it 
is hoped will be profitable. From them we learn that Palestine, 
and even Jerusalem, had come under and suffered from Baby- 
lonian—or, as it was known in these parts, Assyrian power. 
According to the Babylonian records, as far back as B. C. 3800 
Sargon of Accad had marched four times into the land of the 
Amorites. On the bricks of the Babylonian prince Eri-Aku 
we read that his father, Kudur-Mabug, was “the father of the 
land of the Amorites.” Now, Kudur-Mabug was an Elamite, 
and his name is precisely of the same form as Koderlahomer. 
There is nothing strange, therefore, in the name nor the event 
in the Scripture record; more than this, the various places 
mentioned in the expedition can, by the aid of the cuneiform 
records, be identified to-day. 

But the second half of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis it 
was that received the least quarter from the critics; they hardly 
thought it worth while to waste arguments on it at all. ‘“Mel- 
chisedech, King of Salem and priest of the Most High God, a 
man without father, without mother, without genealogy,” they 
dismissed as too obviously a creature of imagination. And yet, 
among the surprises which the tablets have in store is a vassal 
king of Jerusalem answering exactly to this description of Mel- 

chisedech. A letter from him to the Pharoah tells us that, un- 
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like any other Egyptian governor in Canaan, he had been ap- 
pointed not by the Pharoah, but by the oracle and power of 
the god whose sanctuary was on Mount Moriah. He says: “ Be- 
hold, neither my father nor my mother have exalted me in this 
place’’; and in another: “ Behold, I am not a governor or vas- 
sal of the king my lord. I am an ally of the king. ‘ 
Neither my father, nor my mother, but the oracle of the Mighty 
King established me.” Here is an explanation also of that 
mysterious passage in Heb. v. 6. 

There is a reason why Melchisedech should be called “ King 
of Salem,” rather than King of Jerusalem. In the cuneiform in- 
scriptions Jerusalem is written Uru-’salim, and a lexical tablet 
explains urvu to mean city. He was king of the city of Salim. 

Of the story of the creation and of the deluge most strik- 
ing corroboration has been offered. These have frequently been 
referred to, and need only be mentioned now in passing to no- 
tice a peculiarly obtuse view taken of them by Professor Sayce: 
that they, or copies of them, may have served as the originals 
from which the writer of Genesis drew his information. Is it not 
much more reasonable to suppose that the memory of the event 
traditionally preserved by both peoples served as the common 
source from whence the inscriber of the Assyrian bricks and the 
author of Genesis drew their information? And that the former 
distorted, corrupted, and spoiled his work in a very natural and 
human way, whilst the latter, being preserved therefrom by divine 
influence, gave the true account? This is, prima facie what ap- 
pears, and what never-ending criticism but confirms; yet, strange- 
ly enough, Professor Sayce devotes a large portion of his other- 
wise valuable work to unfolding a crabbed, forced, and altogether 
gratuitous theory of his own. Had he, like Major Conder, content- 
ed himself, as he indeed should have done, with explanatory 
comments on the text, for which he is so eminently fitted, the 
public would owe him a debt of gratitude they by no means now 
feel under. They cannot help thinking that in Zhe Higher Critt- 
cism he has, just as ruthlessly as the “higher critics,” tried to pull 
down with one hand what he built up with the other. 
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BONAPARTE AND THE MORAL LAW. 
By JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


SHE manes of Bonaparte are being gratified. As 
he scourged Europe in the flesh, so he is afflict- 
ing us here in America in the spirit. Again he 
bestrides the world like a colossus, and torrents 
of printer’s ink are being poured out over him 
in volume as great as his own bloodshed. The conqueror has 
appropriated our hoardings and our dead-walls as coolly as he 
appropriated kingdoms and dukedoms long ago. He glares at 
us in horrent form from a portentous steed, like a new 
Gorgon. He is, in fact, becoming somewhat of a bore. 

It is due to the appearance of a fresh set of Memoirs* of 
this phenomenal figure that we come to swell the volume of 
buzz about him now. The Baron de Méneval is the author. 
He was private secretary to Napoleon from 1802, when the great 
man was First Consul, down to the disastrous close of the 
Russian campaign, and did literary work for him intermittently 
afterwards until his departure for the Bellerophon. His oppor- 
tunities for the study of his subject were, therefore, excellent ; 
his partiality for him, which seems to have amounted to an in- 
fatuation, was not, however, the best of qualifications. The 
eulogies with which he loads his idol, in the course of a 
characteristically French preface, remind us of the period of 
Roman decadence when the debased and degenerate wearers of 
the imperial purple got parasites to pay them divine honors 
and worship their effigies in public. Such a pen as his was 
not the one to give us a picture of the despot in all his true 
inwardness ; and indeed he frankly confesses his own unfitness. 
But he felt a sort of commission to write this biography as a 
sacred duty. ‘You will one day write,” Napoleon said to him 
once, as the biographer tells us; ‘You will not be able to re- 
sist the desire to write Memoirs.” It did not require any very 
profound insight into human nature to make this prophecy. 

It is useful to place this work in juxtaposition with the 
Memoirs written by Madame de Rémusat, and endeavor, by a 
comparison of their respective portraits, to form a sort of 





* Memoirs illustrating the History of Napoleon I. from 1802 to 1815. By Baron Claude 
Francois de Méneval. Edited by his grandson, Baron Napoleon Joseph de Méneval. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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kinetoscopical picture for ourselves. According to Baron de 
Méneval, Bonaparte in private life was chivalrous, generous, and 
tender-hearted to a fault. Madame de Rémusat describes him 
as a model of coarseness and brutality in ladies’ society. The 
devotion of this faithful servitor proves the exception to the 
generally admitted rule, that ‘no man is a hero to his own 
valet.” 

M. de Méneval was evidently a most laborious and pains- 
taking chronicler. His three volumes are stuffed with details. 
The multitudinous transactions which occupied the time of Bona- 
parte, when he began to be a figure of national importance, are 
related most carefully in these pages. His criticisms of individ- 
uals are interesting, and they possess the merit of being crisp 
and graphic. But he looked at everything as his master looked ; 
he had no eyes of his own. 

One of the darkest episodes in Bonaparte’s career—the shoot- 
ing of the Duc d’Enghien—is softened down very sensibly by 
the narrative which M. de Méneval gives of it. That it was a 
misadventure of an unavoidable kind is what he endeavors to 
show. 

It would appear from his narrative that when the duke 
was under arrest and being tried for conspiracy by the military 
commission at Vincennes, Bonaparte had despatched a special 
messenger, State-Counsellor Réal, to examine him and see that 
the case was fairly tried. This envoy had been so broken 
down by incessant work over the conspiracy cases that he had 
to betake himself to bed, and could not be seen when the 
messenger bearing Bonaparte’s commission arrived at his house. 
He arrived at Vincennes in time only to hear that the duke 
had been found guilty and shot immediately. Beside this mishap, 
the unfortunate duke had suffered from another. A personal 
note which he had written to the First Consul, praying for 
an interview, was not forwarded by the court-martial. Bona- 
parte, according to M. de Méneval, had made up his mind that 
the duke would be found guilty; but he was prepared to deal 
with any such incident as this request, and it was with this 
view he had despatched the letter to M. Réal. But it must be 
clear, from this partial description, that when he heard from 
his messenger’s lips the story of his failure and its tragic se- 
quence, he did not exhibit any great remorse. He merely ob- 
served, “It is well,” and went upstairs to his private rooms, 
walking very slowly. Afterwards he got the official report of 
the judgment, and it caused him, as M. de Méneval says, 
“fresh grief.” He found that the forms of law had been vio- 
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lated in the proceeding, and that many irregularities and omis- 
sions marked the report—so much so that he had a new one 
drawn up. This does not mend the matter in any way what- 
ever. Napoleon assumed that the unfortunate prince was guilty 
of entering into a conspiracy against France, in the carrying 
out of which his own seizure was to be an incident, and he 
resolved to frustrate it by having first blood. Hence the kid- 
napping of the duke—an international outrage without modern 
parallel—and the post-haste mockery of a trial, and the military 
murder. The only extenuating word that can be offered for 
it is that there were, without doubt, many plots formed at the 
time against the Republic and against Bonaparte, and when the 
public mind is excited peoples and rulers alike are driven into 
a panic state, and into the perpetration of acts which their 
calmer judgment condemns. 

The unlimited adulation of M. de Méneval fails to convince 
the reader of his Memoirs that he had implicit faith in the 
idol whom he adored. To chronicle such proceedings as he 
from time to time had to chronicle must have cost a conscien- 
tious man a pang. That M. de Méneval had some compunction 
about delicate matters, wherein the rude hand of the despot 
was thrust to rend and shatter natural ties and moral bonds, is 
quite apparent from the bald way in which some of these mat- 
ters are stated and the absence of any lengthened commentary 
on them. There were two things in especial which Napoleon 
strove with all his tyrant energy to subdue to his will—the 
Catholic Church and its laws, and the right of his own family 
to marry as it pleased its various members to do. His inces- 
sant efforts in the former direction showed that he was not 
discouraged by the failures of the English Henrys or the 
German Henrys, the Fredericks or the Philips, but hoped 
against hope still to make the church a great state department, 
like the Protestant church in the English polity. In his out- 
rageous attempts to prevent his brothers marrying where they 
had placed their affections, he made himself ridiculous, and by 
one brother at least (Lucien) to endure humiliation. The 
flabby excuse that the senatus-consultum was as much the bar- 
rier to these marriages as the emperor himself will not serve. 
The senatus-consultum was the tool of the emperor; everything 
in France was at the time prostrate and pliant at his feet. 
His behavior toward the pope, amounting to rudeness, in the 
coronation ceremonial; his seizure of the pope’s person and 
lengthened imprisonment of the steadfast pontiff, and the 
whole spirit of his policy as a ruler, showed that he designed 
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that he should rule the church and be supreme in the moral 
order as well as in the military state. 

The process by which the Corsican adventurer endeavored 
to carry out his design went far beyond anything ever pre- 
viously attempted. The method known as “ bulldozing” in this 
country is mildness itself as compared with his. In addition to 
seizing the pope’s person he sought to terrorize the cardinals 
and the bishops, fomenting the spirit known as Gallicanism un- 
til it assumed to master, on the pretence of resisting, the church 
outside. He annexed the Papal States to the French Empire, 
and indeed there is not the smallest doubt that he contemplated 
“running” the church from France, as well as running the 
secular world on the Continent of Europe generally. He im- 
prisoned bishops who stood up against his pretensions; he ex- 
iled sixteen cardinals who absented themselves from his espou- 
sals with Princess Marie Louise, and deprived them of their 
right to wear the red garments which symbolized their rank. It 
was only at the earnest solicitations of his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, 
who played a very weak part in all these high-handed proceed- 
ings, that he did not go to greater lengths in the attempt to 
break down the steadfast opposition of the Holy See and the 
church generally to his infamous thrusting away of an unsatis- 
factory wife in pursuit of his vast and overweening ambition. 

It is amusing to note the complacency with which the fol- 
lower endorses the action of the dictator in these remarkable 
events—intensely amusing, as an instance of that self-sufficiency 
which makes the Frenchman at times the very peacock of hu- 
manity. M. de Méneval on this point says much, but a little 
will serve to show how the spirit of the master had inflated the 
vanity of the servitor. He writes: 


“The pope seemed so necessary to Napoleon that he used 
to say that if he did not exist he would have to be created. 
But he wished to have him in his hands, and to establish him 
in Paris, so as to make this capital the metropolis of the Cath- 
olic world. In placing the Holy See in the capital of the em- 
pire Napoleon would have surrounded it with magnificence and 
honors, but at the same time he would always have kept the 
pope under his eyes. This vast ambition was a permissible one, 
and he would perhaps have had the power and the genius neces- 
sary for realizing it. The establishment of the sovereign pon- 
tiff in Paris would have been fruitful in great political results, 
and the influence exercised by the head of the church over the 
whole Catholic world would have become the inheritance of 
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France. That was the time of mighty conceptions; and the 
generations which shall follow us, in reading over the history 
of Napoleon, will believe themselves transported to the heroic 
ages.” 

Italics are hardly necessary to emphasize the astounding im- 
pertinence of this endorsement. A duke getting a character 
from his valet is only a poor parallel. It is tendered, however, 
in all sincerity, apparently; therefore, we may conclude that in 
giving Napoleon a recommendation on the score of his spiritual 
excellence he was an equally competent authority. He says: 


“To sum up, Napoleon loved his religion and wished to 
honor it and render it prosperous. This is proved by the Con- 
cordat. But at the same time he wished to employ it as a so- 
cial force with which to repress anarchy, to consolidate his 
preponderance in Europe, and finally to increase the glory of 
France and the influence of the French capital. The emperor 
used to say to the Bishop of Nantes, who pointed out to him 
how useful and how important for the unity of the faith was 
the visible head of the church: ‘ Master Bishop, be without 
anxiety. The policy of my states is closely bound up with the 
preservation and maintenance of the pope’s spiritual power. It 
is necessary to me that he should be more powerful than ever. 
He will never have as much power as my policy prompts me 
to desire for him.’”’ 


Bonaparte’s law of comparative values in ethics is one of the 
most curious paradoxes ever observed. Reserving to himself 
the right of infringing and abolishing every law whatsoever, 
divine or human, that stood between him and his daring schemes, 
he allowed no infringement on the code he himself set up. The 
senatus-consultum he considered authority good enough to annul 
his marriage with Josephine Beauharnais, but he would allow no 
infringement of the civil law on marriage which he patronized. 
Thus, when one of his servants wished to marry a step-sister of 
his deceased wife, which was not permitted by the law, Napo- 
leon refused to set it aside when the man appealed to him; but 
he made a sort of atonement for this scrupulosity about law by 
advising the suppliant to go outside the country and get mar- 
ried where such a marriage was not illegal. This characteristic 
anecdote M. de Méneval relates with the greatest ingenuous- 
ness. 

It is well that these Memoirs have made their appearance 
just now. The public mind is filled with the afterglow of a 
dazzling military career, to the exclusion of the consideration 
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of the deadly menace it was to every institution which stands 
for liberty of soul and mind here below. It is well that it is 
afforded a glimpse into the life of the real man by one who 
saw him at close range. To find how he acted towards the 
Catholic Church, towards the distinguished women who op- 
posed his ambition, towards the illustrious Chateaubriand, and 
the greatest minds, in short, in France who would not bend to 
his will, it is only necessary to go closely through the pages 
of this devoted amanuensis. No spot or blemish appears in the 
character of either Bonaparte or Josephine, whilst the writer 
does not hesitate to blacken the character of Napoleon’s adver- 
saries, such as Madame de Staél, wherever he can. If there 
were any scandals in the career of that illustrious and much- 
persecuted woman, why not let the grave close over them as 
over those of his master and mistress, which were far more no- 
torious? The more we learn of the French Empire—that of 
Napoleon the Great and Napoleon the Sham—the greater reason 
we have for believing that the Republic, with all its drawbacks, 
is far more beneficial to France and to the cause of universal 
justice and progress than the Imperial rule. And as regards its 
attitude towards the church, it is well to bear in mind that it is 
at all times better to deal with an avowed enemy than with a 
make-believe friend—a friend who abuses the name of friend- 
ship for the purpose of enslavement and humiliation. 

Robert H. Sherard, who translated the work, explains that 
he found no small difficulty in following the original text, so 
complex and roundabout was the style. This method of com- 
position is, it appears, in France the “style administrative”; 
and it is interesting to note that this was also the style of Bona- 
parte in dictating. The popular belief was the contrary of this. 
He was credited with affecting a Czsarian brevity and direct- 
ness. It will surprise many to learn also that he was unable to 
write a letter—hardly able to write or spell anything, in fact. 
Like another great man of old, he was almost supra grammati- 
cam. The translator makes some very pungent and valuable 
notes and corrections in the course of his exceedingly onerous 
task. 

The production of the book, it is but just to say, reflects high 
credit on the publishers, the Messrs. Appleton. Its bindings 
are in rich blue and gold, and the white and gold Napoleonic 
device on the cover is beautifully reproduced. Four finely exe- 
cuted portraits—those of Bonaparte, Josephine, Marie Louise, 
and the author—are given in the work. They are tinted etchings. 





AUBREY DE VERE stands apart from the crowd 
who depend upon noisy fame. That feverishness 
to keep their names ever before the public is no 
mark of his. It suggests the fear that the laurels 
they have won are not evergreens, but leaves to 

wither unless kept in the sunshine of public notice with jealous 
assiduity. The calm consciousness of a higher desert is dis- 
cernible in his attitude ; the modesty which is ever the accom- 
paniment of sterling genius restrains him from constantly figur- 
ing in the public eye, or striving to catch the volatile spirit of 
the age by the production of work suitable to that species of 
pleasure which consists in perpetual motion and feverish haste 
in all things. Work like his may indeed be said to be “cavi- 
are to the general”; it is for the retirement of the study and 
the calm seclusion of the woods and brook-sides in the long 
summer days. 

But this is only speaking generally. There are many people 
still, for all our age of rush, who love this sort of caviare, and 
to these the fact of a new volume of selections* from the poet’s 
best work will be welcome news. This edition has been edited 
by Mr. George Edward Woodberry, of Beverly, Mass., who lays 
it before the American public with a felicitous introduction. 

To American readers some of these poems of Aubrey de 
Vere’s must open up a world of ideas and ancient peoples as 
strange and wonderful as a new stratum to the geologist and 
biologist. Those, particularly, which treat of the mythical 
period of Irish pagan chivalry must be a revelation. They deal 
with beings answering in some respect to the Greek demigods, 
but more distinctly human even though invested with super- 
natural gifts. A past age was familiar enough with the nomen- 
clature of Ossianic literature; in America, at least the present 
generation know nothing, it may be almost literally true to say, 
about the subject with which that literature dealt. On the 


* Selections from the Poems of Aubrey de Vere, Edited, with a Preface, by George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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other side of the Atlantic commendable efforts are being made 
to bring the forgotten Celtic literature on which the Ossianic 
inventions rested once again under the attention of scholars. 
Excellent translations of “The Sons of Usnach,” “ The Pursuit 
of Diarmid and Grania,” “The Children of Lir” and other 
works, have been given the world by the Society for the Pre- 
servation of the Irish Language, and thousands of copies of 
these works have been sold. On these themes—each of them 
a masterpiece of tragic composition—several modern poets have 
sought an afflatus, and of these it may be said at least that 
Aubrey de Vere stands primus inter pares. 

“The Foray of Queen Maeve” is one of those old Irish ro- 
mances whose hero commended himself most to the poet as an 
ideal. Cuchullain is his name; his existence as a real personage 
is a matter of grave doubt. He is one of a race of heroes whose 
military prowess altogether surpasses that of the Greek mythical 
champions; and he surpasses these, too, in the fact that the 
most sensitive chivalry underlay his martial spirit, in regard to 
women and persons unworthy of his warrior steel. In Aubrey 
de Vere’s hands he becomes a paragon of knightly tenderness 
and purity of motive, and the chivalric order of the Red 
Branch Knights—the earliest creation of its kind, so far as we 
can learn, in the whole world—assumes a new character. Other 
poets have handied the same personages, but none of them 
have conceived of the pre-Christian heroes as Aubrey de 
Vere does. Although pagan in training, he illuminates them 
with the glow of the coming dawn of Christianity, and fills them 
with the spirit of self-sacrifice and purity of soul which ren- 
dered the followers of Patrick and Columbanus the light of the 
western world. This may not be in “the spirit of the old 
Irish poetry” of which we hear so much but still are left to 
know so little; but we prefer to think that so poetical a people 
as the ancient Celts undoubtedly were more nearly approach- 
ed the spiritual conception of Aubrey de Vere than the gross 
and material one of, say, Sir Samuel Ferguson. 

The other selections in this volume show the author in dif- 
ferent moods—some of them not his best. Those of his later 
years exhibit marks of saturninity. When a poet becomes 
soured by the course which the mutations of the ever-changing 
world takes, he had better lay down his lyre altogether and 
exchange it for a bicycle. De Vere himself has nobly indicated 
the spirit in which the muse should be truly wooed, and we 
cannot do him better service, in view of some recent threnodies 

VOL, LX.—45 
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of his, than let Philip sober speak to Philip in the post-pran- 
dial or dyspeptic mood: 


“THE POET'S SONG. 


“Far rather let us loathe and scorn the power 

Of Song, than seek her fane with hearts impure, 
Panting for praise or pay, the vulgar lure 

Of those on whom the Muse doth scantly shower, 

Or not at all, her amaranthine dower; 
Ye that would serve her, first of this be sure, 
Her glorious Pzans will for aye endure 

Whether or not she smile upon your bower. 


Go forth, Eternal Melodies, go forth 
O’er all the world, and in your broad arms wind it! 
Go forth, as ye are wont, from South to North; 
No spot so barren but your spells can find it. 
So long as Heaven is vaulted o’er the earth, 
So long your power survives, and who can bind it?” 


Amongst the many fine things in this volume is a piece called 
“The Sisters.” It seems to be founded on a study of humble 
Irish life, yet it serves as a beautiful allegory of the relations 
between England and Ireland; and its lessons are such as ought 
to be laid deeply to heart by all good men who wish to see a 
better order of things replace the old and evil deray. 


Two good books come to us from the eminent Irish pub- 
lishing house of Gill & Son, Dublin. One is The Life of 
Cardinal Franzelin, by Father Nicholas Walsh, S.J.; the other, 
a volume of £ssays by Mrs. Sarah Atkinson, edited, with an 
introduction, by Mrs. Rosa Mulholland Gilbert. They are both 
sure to be read with pleasure and much edification. 

The biographer of Cardinal Franzelin resembles his subject 
in his excessive modesty. He is a Jesuit priest justly famed 
for his erudition, and whose reputation as a pulpit orator was 
such as to draw great crowds to the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, in Dublin, whenever it was known that he is to preach 
there. Yet he puts forth this work with all the diffidence of a 
raw beginner, craving pardon for its defects in a very shame- 
faced sort of way, as it must appear to the reader. That this 
humility is not the mask of pride any one who knows Father 
Nicholas Walsh need hardly be informed. He has no reason to 
fear any criticism of his work. It is in style and substance a 
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well-written biography, and must prove of exceeding interest to 
all those who desire to find rules for every-day guidance in the 
religious life. To these it is a work of great value. 

Father Franzelin belonged to the same illustrious order as 
his biographer. He was, intellectually, exceptional in his youth. 
He did not delight in robust exercises or boyish games, but 
was given from an early age to retirement, study, and contem- 
plation. Yet this was only his mental habit; there was noth- 
ing of the ascetic or the misanthropic in his gentle, lovable 
nature. He was fond of solitary rambles over the hills and 
amidst the lovely valleys of his native Tyrol, feeding heart and 
eye with the varying beauties of the glorious panorama, and 
pondering on the eternal beauties of which these are but the 
faint reflection. He began his studies at an early age, and he 
seems to have had at the beginning the idea that he was 
destined for the religious life. Although it was under the 
Franciscans those studies were conducted, it was the Society 
of Jesus which he desired to enter when the question of choice 
was put to him when he was called upon to make a final de- 
cision. He was assisted in this decision in a very remarkable 
way. There lived in the Tyrol at the time one of those singu- 
lar women known as ecstatics. Her name was Maria Moérl. 
She was a person of singular holiness and austerity of life, and 
had the reputation of seeing visions and bearing the stigmata. 
She was consulted about young Franzelin’s choice—for, although 
he had decided on the vocation, there were financial and other 
reasons which interfered with his free action. She prayed in 
solitude for some days, and when she had finished she declared 
it was God’s wish that he should enter the Jesuit order. Ac- 
cordingly, those difficulties having somehow been surmounted, 
he entered on his novitiate at Gritz, in Styria, in his eighteenth 
year; and the record which he left in the convent was elo- 
quent of his character: “In tyrocinio omnibus raro przluxit 
exemplo.”’ But his habit of mortification was over-great, so 
that he ran imminent danger of doing himself permanent physi- 
cal injury; hence he was placed under restrictive orders by 
his superiors, just in time barely to save his life, though not 
avert a very alarming illness. It was at Tarnapol, in Galicia, 
that young Franzelin began his more serious studies, and here 
he was thrown much in the way of Father Beckx, who subse- 
quently became general of the order. A great aptitude for 
languages was one of young Franzelin’s gifts, and he found it 
exceedingly useful in those early days, thrown as he was 
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amongst a mixed population, in imparting religious instruction 
and teaching the catechism to the young people of the sur- 
rounding district. He appears to have had also an extraordin- 
ary gift of memory. He finished his studies in the Roman 
College, his theological course being exceedingly brilliant. In 
the year 1858 he succeeded Father Perrone in the chair of 
dogmatic theology, and held that responsible position for the 
space of nineteen years. It is recorded of his method of teach- 
ing that he used no text-books or papers, but dictated slowly 
and distinctly to the class, for the first quarter of an hour, and 
lectured on this skeleton of his thesis until he had completed 
the structure as a beautiful whole. Many exquisite things are 
written of this portion of the cardinal’s life, but it is as well here 
to say that they are related in a way more suitable to people in 
the religious life than to the lay mind. The work is essentially 
a spiritual book, and we most earnestly commend it to all in that 
state, and more especially to those who are about to enter it. 


The second production from the press.of the Messrs. Gill is 
a volume of £ssays by the late Mrs. Sarah Atkinson. This 
lady, who died only a little while ago, was better known in 
Ireland and England than she was here, not only as a literary 
figure of rare talent and sprightliness but as a philanthropist 
and promoter of practical religious enterprises of far-reaching im- 
portance. To her the Children’s Hospital in Dublin owed its suc- 
cess. The still more famous establishment, the Hospice for the 
Dying, in the same city, which is under the charge of her sister, 
Mrs. Anne Gaynor, of the Sisters of Charity, was also in its 
early days much indebted to the help given it by this excellent 
lady, who never tired of well-doing. In the preface to the £s- 
says, which is from the pen of Mrs. Rosa Mulholland Gilbert, 
we get a vivid glimpse of the busy life which Mrs, Atkinson 
led, and our wonder is how she was enabled to devote so much 
of her time to literary work, so much of it was taken up with 
duties akin to those of a ministering angel. She had the good 
fortune to be married to a gentleman of ardent literary tastes, 
the late Dr. Atkinson, joint proprietor with Dr. Gray of the 
Dublin /reeman's Journal, and the similarity in tastes and pur- 
suits between those two refined minds made their lives a per- 
fect idyl of noble living and thinking. 

Mrs. Atkinson’s Life of Mary Aikenhead, foundress of the 
Irish order of the Sisters of Charity, is the work by which she 
is best known. It is an admirable piece of biography, and the 
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pains taken by the talented authoress to make it an authentic 
one in every particular, make it most valuable to many classes 
of readers. These essays furnish an illustration of her powers 
in other directions. They are chiefly biographical studies—on 
St. Brigid, St. Catherine of Siena, Eugene O’Curry, John Ho- 
gan the sculptor; Henry Foley, his successor; the Dittamonda 
of Uberti, old Irish mansions, historic Dublin, etc. Mrs. Atkin- 
son and her husband had travelled much, seen much that was 
worth seeing, and were constant note-takers; hence these essays 
are exceedingly valuable as notes and comments. Their literary 
style is smooth and graceful; and therefore the book is in itself, 
apart from its historical value, a valuable intellectual study. 
As a glimpse of the literary life of Ireland, out of the beaten 
track a good deal, it is eminently deserving a place on the 
student’s table. 


A companion work to the Life of Mary Aikenhead is the biog- 
raphy of Sister Mary Monholland* lately published. The author- 
ess does not desire publicity, contenting herself with the signa- 
ture ““A Member of the Order.” In literary method the work is 
not the best, yet it will be perused by many with keen relish 
as the glowing and ingenuous tribute of a fresh young mind, 
as it seems to us, to the virtues of one of heroic self.denial and 
mortification for the love of her crucified Lord. It is a stirring 
chronicle. No chapter of the Crusades can surpass the history 
of the early sisterhoods in the West of this continent, and Mary 
Monholland's life as a Sister of Mercy in Chicago two genera- 
tions back. 

Sister Mary Monholland had more than her share of those 
“moving accidents by flood and field.” On her journey down 
to Chicago from New York, it being in the days when there 
was no railway communication with the West beyond certain 
points, she was engulfed in Lake Michigan with some three hun- 
dred other passengers by the unfortunate steamer Lady E£igin, 
but was heroically rescued by Mr. W. B. Ogden, afterwards Chi- 
cago’s first mayor. Again, the house in which the community 
were located was threatened with destruction by the Know- 
nothing mob; but the Irishmen of Chicago turned out and pro- 
tected all the imperilled churches and convents, and the Know- 
nothings thought discretion the better part of valor. Then in 
the fearful visitation of Asiatic cholera which swept over Chi- 
cago in 1854 some of the sisterhood were among the victims, 


* Life of Mary Monholland, one of the Pioneer Sisters of the Order of Mercy in the 
West. Chicago: J. S. Hyland & Co. 
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yet Mother Mary and her companions never flinched, but went 
into the homes where its raging made the people shunned 
as lepers, and helped the sick and soothed the dying with all 
the intrepidity of soldiers charging up to the cannon’s mouth. 
When reading the lives of.such women it is not difficult to 
understand how powerful an auxiliary they have proved to the 
church in its sublime mission, in the living testimony they bear 
to the charity of God within it. Thisis one of the most thrilling 
of those real-life romances, and one calculated to fill the Catho- 
lic heart with pride and joy in such noble witnesses for the cross. 


If books were to be valued by bulk, the greatest work of 
the age is the huge volume entitled Zhe Yachts and Yachtsmen 
of America, published by the International Yacht Publishing 
Company, New York. The literature of yachting is not the 
least interesting of the many pursuits which claim a distinc- 
tive library, and the reader who might expect to find in this 
work only a mere technical treatise would find himself agree- 
ably disappointed. Its editor, Professor Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., 
LL.D., makes the subject a fine historical and international 
study, from the time and clime of Homer down to those of 
Lord Dunraven and the Isle of Wight. This volume, which 
contains nearly seven hundred pages, is only the first instal- 
ment of the work—a fact which suggests one alarming appre- 
hension on the score of library capacity. It is choke-full of 
fine plates too, and is besides an exemplar of fine printing and 
book-binding. The facts that the work has required ten years 
for its preparation and that already over fifty thousand dollars 
have been expended on its production ought to speak strongly 
for its worth as an authoritative work and the excellence of 


its style. 


7 " 
I.—A STORY OF COURAGE.* 

The edition de luxe, in white vellum with gold lettering, is 
of rare and chaste beauty, in the perfection of good taste, and 
worthy of the Riverside Press, as well as most appropriate to a 
memorial of the refined and holy community of ladies whose 
story is related in its pages. 

The names of the authors of the narrative are a sufficient 
guarantee of the literary excellence of the work, while the 
sources from which the whole account of the Georgetown 


* Annals of the Georgetown Convent of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By 
George Parsons Lathrop and Rosé Hawthorne Lathrop. Cambridge: Printed at the River- 


side Press. 
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Convent has been derived, viz., the authentic and copious 
annals which have been kept from the beginning, are a warrant 
for its accuracy. 

The Georgetown College and Convent are among the most 
picturesque and interesting places devoted to religion and edu- 
cation in North America. Even the oldest institutions in 
Canada are modern in European eyes, having less than three 
centuries of antiquity. In our own part of America, there is 
very little left of so ancient a date; and in our young 
country, even the last century seems like a very remote epoch. 
The Georgetown institutions, therefore, seem to us very ancient, 
because they are coeval with the age of our earliest Presidents 
and with the beginnings of the capital city of our Republic. 

The Georgetown Convent is associated with the early history 
of the nation. A number of its inmates, and a still larger 
number of its academic pupils, have come from American 
families which, in our sense of the word, are old, and whose 
names are distinguished in our national history. We may very 
justly claim the Order of the Visitation in the United States 
as an American Order in its origin and foundation. Although 
it reverences St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal as its original founders, it has American priests and 
religious as its second founders. It was not a colony from 
Europe, but a new and indigenous institute. The constitutions 
and rules of the primitive society were adopted, and the new 
order was affiliated to the old. But its canonical establishment 
and the approbation of the Holy See which it enjoys, do not 
rest on the original acts which authorized the European order, 
but on new and distinct decrees of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
given in favor of the Georgetown Convent and its offshoots. 
Moreover, the original plan of St. Francis, accidentally modified 
from the stress of necessity in France, was modified in a legiti- 
mate and regular manner in the American society, making the 
education of young ladies a principal object of its professed 
members. In fulfilling this high and holy task they have con- 
ferred an incalculable benefit upon the church and upon society, 
as all whose opinion is of any value must acknowledge. 

The history of this venerable convent has been told in a 
charming manner which gives fitting adornment to its intrinsic 
and moral beauty. And it is a most pleasing circumstance to 
us, as Catholics, that it has been done by members of the 
family of one so dear to all lovers of American literature as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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2.—NEWSPAPER SERMONS.* 


Doubtless there has been meat in these sermons for many a 
reader of the great journal in which they appeared, and doubt- 
less too as many more will find in them corn, and not husks, 
in their present form. Apropos of this remark a clever 
Agnostic—he called himself an Agnostic, and intellectually he 
is the joint product of Amherst and Harvard, so he should be 
clever—said in the hearing of the writer, on Christmas Day, 
his remark being a part of a discussion on religion called forth 
by the feast: “I hold to no creed. What religion I have I 
formulate on the broad lines of reason, and of the Christian 
teaching as informed by reason.” His conversation indicated 
that he had read Newman, Manning, Brooks, Storrs, Gibbons 
the Cardinal, Liddon and others, and Hepworth. He had sat 
through a long Catholic service that Christmas Day, and had 
listened to a sermon on the Incarnation, had come and thanked 
the preacher for the “real pleasure his sermon had afforded 
him, bringing him a new hope.” He was not without religious 
sentiment keen and intellectual, however vague and _ ill-defined 
it was in his mind. Dogma and authority to him are as 
nothing, yet he is athirst for God, and knows not where or 
how to find the living waters of life. To him, and to many edu- 
cated men like him, George Hepworth’s sermons will prove 
helpful. ‘“ You should believe in something, and that something 
should furnish you with noble impulses, with charity for your 
fellow-men, with pity for the unfortunate, and with a desire to 
do all that lies in your power to make this old world better 
because you have lived in it. That much of a creed is absolute- 
ly necessary, and when you have that much you want nothing 
more.” 

Thus speaks Hepworth in one of these sermons. Better this 
much than nothing. So if this Hera/d preacher of a world- 
religion aids in keeping aglow even this spark of belief, his 
preaching is not in vain. But we would like to ask George 
Hepworth if he casts out the supernatural? Tell me, sir, 
whence I come, and tell me my destiny? Tell me if Christ be 
not God as well as babe of Bethlehem? Preach if you must, 
following Mr. Bennett's noble suggestion of making the Herald 
“helpful on Sunday in matters pertaining to religion,” but 
preach the Incarnate God. Tell of his Passion and death, tell 
of sacrifice and penance and sorrow for sin. You are right, sir: 


* Herald Sermons. By George H. Hepworth. New York: E. P. Dutton. 
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“The object of the church is to make a man loyal to the 
truth.” But it is more. It is to teach man truth. Christ is 
God and Christ is man. Christ is both God and man in nature; 
God only in person. Hold fast to the supernatural in religion. 

Hold fast to that which teaches that the elevation of the 
natural man to a state of knowledge and of joy far above his 
highest natural condition is of God. This elevation was actually 
brought about by the Incarnation of the Divine Word. The 
noblest aspirations of the natural soul lack this elevation and 
yearn and struggle toward it in the dark. 


“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.” 


The very boon of Christianity is the union of man with God 
in the supernatural state. The noble sentiments of many of 
these sermons, the desire to be of service for God, morality, 
and happiness so aptly expressed in most of them, we deem 
honest and true. This yearning for God, this yearning for 
union with God, this ceaseless desire for a supernatural eleva- 


tion, from whence is born to us strength, is the truest of 
prayers. 


“Be near me when my light is low, 
When the blood creeps and the nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of Being slow. 


Be near me when the sensuous frame 
Is racked with pangs that conquer trust; 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 
And Life, a fury slinging flame. 


Be near me when my faith is dry, 

And men the flies of later spring, 

That lay their eggs, and sting and sting, 
And weave their petty selves and die. 


Be near me when I fade away, 
To point the term of human strife, 
And on the low dark verge of life 
The twilight of eternal day.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VERY notable addition to the higher Catholic literature 
of America is The Catholic University Bulletin. The 
opening of the year 1895 is marked by the début of this new 
exponent of academical thought, destined, we opine, if properly 
supported, to play a high part in the discussion of the more 
abstruse problems, religious and philosophical, of the age. The 
scope of the Bulletin is limited, in the statement of the pros- 
pectus, to the meaning of its title. It aims at making itself a 
link between the University and the outside world of Catholic 
thought—to being, in short, the organ of the University as well 
as the expositor of Catholic philosophy. The processes and 
progress of education will especially claim its attention, natur- 
ally. In the hands of Professor Thomas J. Shahan the editor- 
ial work of the Pu/letin ought to be safe. A choice list of 
contents distinguishes the first issue. It starts with a paper on 
“The Church and the Sciences’’ by the Chancellor of the 
University, his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; and the other 
contributors include Rev. Professors Thomas O’Gorman, 
Thomas Bouquillon, Charles P. Granna, Edward A. Pace, and 
Daniel Quinn; as also Professor J. W. Spencer. Those who 
delight in the profounder side of religious thought and philoso- 
phy will hail the new exponent as the worthy representative of 
Catholic scholarship in the New World, and wish it, as we 
cordially do, a prosperous career in its nobly-ambitious mission. 
The Messenger of St. Joseph for the Homeless Boys of Phila- 
adelphia for 1895 is now out. It sounds a cheering note: 
splendid work done for the homeless boys of the Quaker City 
in the past year, hopes of still greater in the year to come, 
are the chief features of its story. The director, the Rev. D. 
J. Fitzgibbon, C.S.Sp., is doing for these lads what the saintly 
Father Drumgoole did for those of New York. The Messenger 
is a bright little magazine, and its pages are full of things 
which make its appeal most effective. 

The Rev. Father Callaghan, director of the Mission of Our 
Lady of the Rosary, New York, has published his annual state- 
ment. It shows that during the past year three thousand, three 
hundred and forty-seven immigrant girls (including those who 
arrived by way of Philadelphia and Boston) received the 
hospitality of his Home for Immigrant Girls, 7 State Street, 
New York. This number should be doubled or trebled if 
account be taken of those who received advice and assistance 
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at Ellis Island. On some occasions the accommodation of the 
Mission was taxed to its utmost capacity sheltering and provid- 
ing for no fewer than one hundred and thirty immigrant girls 
over night. The resources of the mission, owing to the depres- 
sion of the times, were often put to a severe test. The insti- 
tution is dependent solely on public charity. It is not merely a 
local charity. There is scarcely a State of the Union that does 
not receive its share of those whom the mission cares for. This 
great and beneficent work deserves a generous support from 
the people. 

St. Luke's is the title of a new Catholic magazine which 
made its bow on New Year’s day for the first time in London. 
It must not be measured by its bulk, but by its merits. Two 
interesting biographical sketches are given in this issue—one of 
Cardinal Vaughan, the other of the heroic but unfortunate 
Charles Albert of Sardinia. Another notable paper recalls the 
almost forgotten hymns of a great ancient psalmist, he who is 
ordinarily known as Prudentius, but whose full name was 
Aurelius Prudentius Clemens. The beauty of these antique 
hymns is quaint and striking. A paper “On the Singing of 
Plain Song” deals with the important question of reform in 
church music in a suggestive way. We trust S?¢. Luke's may 
meet with the success which it desires, and as it succeeds that 
it may be able to give a more varied bill of fare. 


»™ 
> 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


TTHIRTY Catholic Reading Circles have been organized in Chicago. Such is 
[ the estimate contained in a letter lately received, which attributes para- 
mount honor to the pioneer in the good work, Miss Mary E. Vaughan. Without 
depreciating the zeal and energy displayed in other cities, the facts clearly indi- 
cate that the new intellectual movement among Catholics is stronger in Chicago 
than anywhere else in the United States. The different educational institutions, 
including the parish schools, are represented by their most gifted graduates, all 
seeking self-improvement by effective methods of organization and a deliberate 
purpose to make a profitable investment of their time in reading by accepting 


competent guidance. 
* * * 


The Columbian Reading Union has had from its formation visible proofs of 
intelligent appreciation of Catholic literature and zeal for its diffusion from those 
who fondly claim as their Alma. Mater some one of the excellent-academies con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart. Only a small minority, however, 
of the graduates so thoroughly taught in Christian doctrine and other branches 
of the higher education for women, have fully utilized their opportunities to 
counteract the spread of dangerous and pernicious literature. The following re- 
port from Chicago will give new strength to many individual efforts throughout 
the land, because of the sanction given to the movement by those in high posi- 
tion. 

For the first time in the history of the Institute of the Sacred Heart, its 
alumnz have organized an association to cherish its purposes and to continue, in 
science and literature, studies whose beginnings were had in its schools. The 
first organization was effected in October, 1894, at Chicago, under the approval 
of the authority of the vicariate whose seat is at Clifton, Ohio, Reverend Mother 
Garvey, vicar. The organizing meeting was called at the mother-house on West 
Taylor Street, within whose walls many of the best-known Catholic and non- 
Catholic women of Chicago received part or whole of their academic training. 
Several hundred ladies were present. The superior, Mother Van Dyke, called 
the meeting to order, and requested Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan to take the chair, 
whereupon Mrs. Sullivan was elected permanent president by acclamation. The 
following other general officers were unanimously elected: Vice-President, North 
Division, Mrs. Gormully ; South Division, Mrs. Wilson; West Division, Mrs. W. 
H. Amberg. Secretaries, Miss Onahan and Miss Ward. Treasurer, Miss 
McLaughlin. Directors: Mrs. Gallery, Miss Moran, Mrs. Newton, and Mrs. 
Charles Frederic Smith. The president, when the permanent organization was 
completed, delivered an address upon the parallel between the foundation of 
schools by St. Lioba and her companions and the revival of higher education by 
the Sacred Heart Institute after social and martial disturbances had practically 
deprived women of educational opportunities in a large part of Europe; and 
likened the coming of the Sacred Heart apostles to the United States—Mother 
Duchesne and her companions, sent out by the foundress, Mother Barat, decreed 
Venerable by the Holy See—to the mission of educated women that accompanied 
Saint Boniface to the Continent from England. It was ordered that thesboard of 
directors arrange for regular meetings of the alumnz association once or twice 
a year in their discretion. Applications were received from alumna residing at 
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various cities in easy reach of Chicago to be included in the association, which 
began brilliantly and promises to be a potent influence for religion and culture. 

As an illustration of the way the population of Chicago is made up, it may 
be said that the enrollment of the alumnz shows that the following Sacred 
Heart Academies or cities in which the institute exists are represented: Paris; 
New York, Manhattanville; Kenwood, Albany; Rochester, Buffalo, St. Louis, 
Maryville, Detroit, Clifton. Among the non-Catholic members are residents of 
Milwaukee, Duluth, St. Paul, and Chicago, the latter including the president of 
the Chicago Women’s Club, Miss Sweet. One of the members, Mrs. Sullivan, is 
president of a non-Catholic club of students of literature in other languages than 
English, Another member, Miss Cecilia Cudahy, is distinguished in the 
Amateur Musical Society of the city, a harpist and pianist. One of the members, 
Dr. Mary O'Driscoll, is a graduate of the Women’s Medical College of Chicago. 
Several are notable in literature, their names being seen in the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD from time to time. 

After the alumnz organization was perfected two Catholic Reading Circles 
were organized under the Columbian Reading Union. The Mother Duchesne 
Circle, the second in order of organization, meets at the convent on West Tay- 
lor Street Mondays, at four o’clock. Mrs. Amberg is president; Mrs. Gallery, 
secretary,and Miss Bremner, treasurer. The first Circle, named for the Venerable 
Mother Barat, meets Tuesdays at half-past three o’clock at the convent on Chi- 
cago Avenue. Mrs. Sullivan is president, and conducts its work; Mrs. Mona- 
han is vice-president; Miss Kathryn Prindiville, secretary; and Miss Alice 
Moran, treasurer. 

The two Circles follow the same plan and use the same text-books, keeping 
hand-in-hand, so that students of either feel perfectly at home inthe other and 
up in its work, week by week. The order of exercises presents points of diver- 
gence to some extent from other circle programmes. The meeting is opened 
with a prayer taken from the ritual of the day; the members becoming familiar 
in this manner with the history of the worship of the church as it was chrono- 
logically moulded. Roll-call is by quotations, either from a source previously 
designated or at the discretion of members. The Bible is the favorite book. 
The history of the books of Sacred Scripture is acquired incidentally with 
adoption of one as the quotation well of a week. The music committee then 
presents a five-minute essay, telling the story of one of the great chants. The 
committee began with the Ze Deum, covering the relationship between the Am- 
brosian modes and the Greek, and relating the origin of the noble composition 
written by Saint Ambrose to celebrate, according to good authority, the baptism 
of St. Augustine. The regular lesson of the day proceeds, an analysis committee 
having prepared the questions which are handed by chance to the members. 
The questions constitute the thread upon which the lesson, largely made into a 
lecture or commentary by the leader, is developed. 

The meetings have been characterized by diligence and sincerity in prepar- 
ing the lessons, and by grace, accuracy, and composure in presenting the results. 
There is a question-box committee who attend well to their duties. After trans- 
acting any new business that comes up, each meeting closes with singing the 
anthem whose story had been related by the music committee. There is a choir 
in each Circle which meets half an hour in advance for rehearsal of the day’s 
music. Both Circles are fortunate in musical equipment. 

The first text-book in course used by the-two Circles is Bzble, Science, and 
Faith, by Rev. J. A. Zahm, C,S.C. At present a general study of figurative lan- 
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guage and of Grimm’s Law zz Linguistics alternates with the regular text-book. 
At the suggestion of the Reverend Mother Vicar the meetings of the two Circles 
are open to “hearers ” as well as to workers, “hearers” being alumnz whose 
family cares or health do not permit them to study, but who are privileged to at- 
tend the meetings and derive benefit from the work of their associates. To ac- 
custom all to presiding, the respective presidents call other members frequently 
to the chair. 

It is needless to say that the Sacred Heart Institute, of the vicariate of Clif- 
ton, is rejoiced over the success of the first alumna organization, and that the 
community is delighted with the talent, attainments, and enthusiasm shown in 
the two Reading Circles. A spiritual retreat for the two Circles was conducted 
the first week in December at the mother-house, by Rev. Michael O’Connor, S.J. 
¥* * * 

With considerable persistence we have endeavored to overcome by reason- 
able argument the reluctance shown by some Reading Circles to the publication 
of their proceedings. Good people with many hidden virtues sometimes forget 
that their influence for the intellectual advancement of the Catholic body may be 
indefinitely extended, may be rendered most helpful to others by the aid of prin- 
ter'sink. With regret we notice that the name of the directress, to whom so 
much honor is due for splendid results, is not mentioned in the following ac- 
count kindly prepared by Miss Anne Stuart Bailey : 

On November 29, 1892, the Sacred Heart Reading Circle was organized at 
Manhattanville Academy, New York City, with fourteen members. The regula- 
tions were few, but they have been strictly adhered to. Membership was limited 
to twenty-five, either graduates of the Sacred Heart, or Catholic ladies whose 
tastes and acquirements would be of similar scope. Even in this initial meeting 
the spirit of the Circle was shown ; very creditable work was done. A syncpsis 
of the life of Cardinal Newman was read, together with a selection from Loss 
and Gain, and the study of Newman was taken up in earnest. A working com- 
mittee was organized each month, and this we believe to be a unique feature of 
the Sacred Heart Reading Circle. 

It is the duty of this committee, about four in number, to read designated 
books and -to give at the following meeting a verbal or a written digest. Many 
delightful talks and earnest, thoughtful papers have resulted from this practice. 
Those not on the committee may read as their taste directs during that month, 
but to their credit be it said, nearly all follow the course mapped out by the 
directress. 

It is also the custom for individual members to supplement the work of the 
committee, by adding to the general fund any interesting and appropriate infor- 
mation they may have gleaned relative to the subject under discussion. Refuta- 
tion of calumnies in newspapers or magazines of the day is also part of the work 
expected of each member. Much ardent enthusiasm has been generated, which 
has steadily increased until one essential requirement for membership seems 
guaranteed—“ the ability and willingness to read and work.” 

Indeed, intelligent enthusiasm seems to be the predominant characteristic of 
the Circle. Even those who do not read with the committee are kept well in- 
formed on the special line of work by means of the papers, to all of which are ap- 
pended the references consulted. They are then ready to take up the link in their 
turn when placed on committee work, and pass it unbroken to others. A list of 
the optional reading, in which fiction is limited to one volume in three, is kept, 
and furnishes not only an interesting index to the literary taste of the members, 
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but is useful for others who desire a guide in reading. In both respects it has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory. 

The study of church history, chiefly by means of biography, has been the 
main work of the Circle; a rapid review of Darras was made the groundwork, 
then have followed lives of the saints, from the earliest Doctors of the Church to 
those of the English saints of later times. Special attention has been given to 
the work of women in the church, beginning with an account of those who served 
our Lord in his public life. 

In order to be in touch with the spirit of the Columbian Celebration, a short 
course in Spanish literature was taken at that time, and very interesting histori- 
cal papers were read on Spain. The Congress of Religions in Chicago led like- 
wise to a study of the Catholic missions in Japan, and some valuable papers were 
the result. 

It has been the aim of the Circle to link the history, literature, and art of the 
periods studied; one memorable paper was that on the Symbolic School. In 
this connection much pleasure and profit have been given through our one cor- 
responding member, a former pupil of the Sacred Heart, whose ripe scholarship 
and patient research are ever at our service. 

At the request of an officer of the Catholic Summer-School two members, 
already favorably known as translators, have undertaken to render into English 
a work which will prove a valuable addition to the authorities we already have on 
church history. Others have contributed interesting articles, both literary and 
historical, to various Catholic magazines; one of them is well known as a writer 
of children’s stories. 

A question-box occupies a prominent place at the meetings. The informa- 
tion asked for is given at the subsequent meeting by some members detailed for 
this work, or, in some instances, by clergymen to whom the questions are re- 
ferred. Many thanks are due to those members of the clergy who have taken a 
practical interest in the work of the Circle, and given it the benefit of their learn- 
ing and experience; particularly do we recall two most instructive lectures. 
Thanks are also due to the various libraries of the city for kind assistance and 
courteous treatment. The Circle was present at the conference of Reading Cir- 
cles held last June, and a report of work done was read. 

A word as to the spiritual side of the Circle’s life may not be amiss. The 
meetings are opened with a short prayer—that of St. Thomas before study. As 
devotion to the See of Peter is a characteristic of the pupils of the Sacred Heart, 
it seemed most fitting to place the Circle under the patronage of St. Catherine of 
Sienna, that model of learning—God’s chosen instrument in bringing back the 
popes to Rome. Last year’s work closed by a spiritual retreat given at the con- 
vent, in which the members participated with great zeal and earnestness. 

The Circle is not at all social in its character; the members keeping strictly 
to the purpose for which they organized, work in the cause of Catholic truth, 
though much friendly feeling exists among those whom similarity of taste has 
brought together. 

Although this is the first Reading Circle organized under the auspices of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, it is not their first work of the kind. Fifty years 
ago, in their house of Jette St. Pierre, outside of Brussels, a literary circle was 
formed by our present venerated Pontiff, Leo XIII., then Papal Nuncio to Bel- 
gium. Ata recent audience, granted to the Religious of the Sacred Heart, his 
Holiness took pleasure in alluding to “ His little Academy,” and even produced 
some of the essays of its members. 
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Literary societies are also found in some of the Sacred Heart convents of 
Southern Europe, and we know of at least one doing good work in the Sacred 
Heart in England; in 1888 a Circle devoted to the study of philosophy was es- 
tablished in one of the two houses of the Sacred Heart in Chicago. 

In closing, we can only repeat the prayer of our association, that ‘God may 
grant us ardently to desire, prudently to study, and perfectly to fulfil the things 
which are pleasing to Him, to the praise and glory of His Name.” 

* 7 » 

These questions have been submitted for solution: “ Why is it that women 
cannot be fired to read and study individually ? Why must they run after intel- 
lectual truth always in squads?” 

Allowing for great minds remarkable for individual strength, the average 
woman, like the average man, can work to better advantage by association with 
others of kindred tastes. The solitary student is exposed to the danger of get- 
ting narrow opinions on many topics. Nevertheless, it is very much to be 
desired that women should do much more independent thinking in choosing 
books. Too many run “in squads” for works of fiction which are entitled to 
no consideration from any intelligent reader. The feminine reading public is 
responsible for the sale of vast quantities of literary rubbish. 

* * * 
One of our correspondents sends this excellent advice on reading from the 


late Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

“The work of hemming handkerchiefs and towels, or those other house- 
labors from which few are wholly exempted, are not enough to take up all the 
mental energy of the busiest young woman. What did they do before the days 
of printed books? They carried the songs of their tribe, of their nation—the 
songs which were the best part of their literature—in their memory. Now the 
rivulet which the press poured out four centuries ago has widened with every 
succeeding generation, till it is no longer a stream within its banks, but an 
inundation. Books, reviews, magazines, newspapers, come in upon us like a 
flood, and the landmarks of our old literature are lost sight of, if they are not 
swept away. There never was a time when young readers were in such need of 
assistance. 

‘Shall we read—that is, shall we make serious business of reading? This 
seems a strange question to ask, but let me give some meaning to it. I heard 
the late Mr. Edward Everett tell a story of Lord Palmerston, which I have never 
forgotten and often repeated. Some one asked him ‘Have you read a certain 
book?’ naming it. ‘I never read a printed book,’ was Lord Palmerston’s 
answer. Mr. Everett did not explain or account for this answer so far as I 
remember, but I suppose he meant that he had enough to do with reading docu- 
ments, newspapers, the face and character of men, and listening to their conver- 
sation to find out what they meant—perhaps quite as often what they did not 
mean. 

“‘Some persons need reading much more than others. One of the best 
preachers I have known read comparatively little. But he talked and listened, 
and kept his mind sufficiently nourished without over-burdening it. On the 
other hand, one of the most brilliant men I have known was always reading. 
He read more than his mind could fairly digest, and, brilliant as he was, his con- 
versation had too much the character of those patchwork quilts one sees at 
country cattle shows, so variegated was it with all sorts of quotations.” 

The genial author of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table recommends 
that we acquire the habit of loving books, and admits the difficulty of guidance 
for minds of varied aptitudes and different stages of education. He likewise 
bears testimony that the number is legion of those young women who pass their 
days and nights in reading useless novels, so called doubtless from their want of 
novelty. M. C. M. 











